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IN TIMES OF PERIL, men of all nations live up to the un- 


written law...“Women and children first?” Americans, 


«© 


SAFETY PLAN 


Asoneof thecountry’slarg- 
est factors in the financing 
of automobile purchases, 
Commercial Credit Com- 
pany urges motorists every- 
where to cooperate in pro- 
moting safety. 


CHECK YOUR BRAKES 
CHECK YOUR SPEED 
CONSIDER OTHERS 


Constant Car Contro. 
Will Save Lives 





however, lead the world in apply- 
ing this law to everyday life. What- 
ever science or industrial ingenu- 
ity has produced to lighten labor 
and add to human comfort, Amer- 
ican husbands and fathers find a 
way to provide it for their wives 
and children. 

The way, in most cases, is a time 
payment purchase. That’s how mil- 


lions of automatic refrigerators 


have been put in American homes, to lighten kitchen labor 
and to keep food pure and wholesome. That’s how millions 
of motor cars have been bought, as well as radios, oil and 
gas burners, ranges, air conditioning equipment and many 
other mechanical aids to healthier, happier, more com 
fortable home life. 

If you are planning to acquire one or more of thes: 
practical blessings for your family soon, keep in mind tha 
the low cost and safety of Commercial Credit financing 
have been proved by satisfied users over a period of mor’ 
than twenty years. 

Remember the name. Ask any reputable dealer abou! 


the Commercial Credit plan. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPA{Y 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
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Began at 40... 


Gets $200 a month from 
his Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan 


“For me, life really began at 55...with 
plenty of time and money to do every- 
thing I had always wanted to do. 

“Just 15 years before that time, I 
started to get ready for my ‘life-long va- 
cation with pay? Previously, I had spent 
every cent I made, with no thought for 
future years, but that stopped when I 
discovered what a Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan would do for me. 

“Today, when I am long past 55, sit- 
ting pretty with $200 coming to me 
every month for the rest of my life, I 
have only ‘vacation years’ ahead. Plenty 
of time for golf...traveling...reading... 
fishing ...gardening...or just taking life 
easy. What a life!” 

To the Reader of this 
Advertisement 


The Plan is as simple, and as wonderful, 
as it sounds. For example, let’s say you 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Lncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


NEWS-WEEK 


1 














would like $200 a month for life when 
you are 55. Here is what you can get: 

1 A check for $200 when you reach 
55 and a check for $200 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. This in- 
come can be bought separately; but if 
you are insurable, your plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for 
you if, before age 55, total disability 
stops your income for 6 months or more. 

What does this plan cost? We can 





Retired at 55 


tell you to the penny as soon as we 
know how old you are now, at what age 
you want to retire, and how much in- 
come you want. (You can retire at 55, 
60, or 65, with an income of $10 a 
month, $50, $100, $200 or even more.) 
Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and send it today. We will 
mail you, without cost or obligation, the 
illustrated booklet shown below. It tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan and how it works. Send 
for your copy now. The coupon is for 

your convenience. 
© 1936, P.M.L.1.Co. 
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ESTABLISHED 165? 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins 
197 Elm Street, H 


PHOENIX MUTUA 


Name 


j a ene 
Date of Birth_____ 


Business Address—_——_—_—— 


urance Company 
artford, Conn. ie 
il, withou 
Please send me by mail, w 
obligation, your book describing the 
L RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 


No tiene 


—————————— 














and California 


See Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Portland 
...en route 


LOW ROUND TRIP 
WINTER EXCURSION FARES 


Great Northern 
RAILWAY 
from Chicago and Twin Cities, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. You will 
enjoy every mile on the 


Air-Conditioned 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


every luxury... every economy 


Observation-Club, Pullman sleeping cars with com- 
partments and drawing rooms, tourist sleeping cars, 
luxury coaches, world famous diner, low cost meals. 


See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











In 10.000 B.C.... 


pictures were not Art. The crude 
drawings of prehistoric bison or em- 
battled warriors on the walls of a 
primitive cave were early news-stories 
of an especially memorable hunt or 
skirmish with a neighboring tribe. 

Earliest pictures were strictly utili- 
tarian. But gradually they were for- 
malized and abbreviated to become 
the characters we use in writing today. 
And pictures became pure embellish- 
ment—A rt. 


In recent times, the developement of 
the fast camera and high speed trans- 
mission of photographs by radio and 
telephone have reversed history. Pic- 
tures once more become utilitarian— 
a vital medium for presenting the news. 

First recognition of this fact was one 
of the foundation stones of News- 
Weex’s formula. So that today News- 
WEEK presents the complete news- 
magazine—a fusion of the written 
word and pictorial record to make its 
readers as nearly as possible eye- 
witnesses of. the events it reports. 

The photographic records of the 
Candy and Whaling industries in this 
issue are typical of News-WEEK’s cam- 
era scoops. 


Become a regular 
subscriber today. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 
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COVER: ‘We Will Conquer’: 
little Belgium’ abandoned its alliance with 
France; this diplomatic triumph gave Adolf 

meaning (see page 7). 


Editorial and Executive 
Departments: 
Rockefeller Center, 
1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hitler’s words new 
News-Week photo from European 
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Last week ‘Poor 

Subscription Prices: 
United States, its Posses. 
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PARLOR GAME: The other evening, at a 
dinner for ten, came one of those awful, 
silent lulls when nobody has anything to say. 
Finally, one of the guests relieved the ten- 
sion with a question that cooked enough ar- 
gumentative food to last through dessert : 

“lf you entered a room and found the 
King of England, President Roosevelt, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, and Mrs. Simpson each seated 
in « different corner—and you could chat 
with only one of them—which would be your 
choice ?” 

A vote revealed the following curiosity 
temperature of our group: Mrs. Simpson— 
5: King of England—2; Roosevelt—2; 
Gandhi—1. 

1, who voted for a chat with Gandhi, doubt 
that the returns truly represent American 
public opinion, Mine host, eager for an in- 
terview with Roosevelt to tell him a few 
things, thinks the question was ridiculous. 
He says the King and Mrs. Simpson would 
never be seated in different corners of the 
same room. 

He may be right about that, but granted 
that all four were separated, I wonder 
whether other News-WeeEkK readers have 
played the game and with what results. 


GERALD HASTINGS 
Chicago, III. 


FCC: In your issue of Sept. 26... you 
refer to the Federal Communications Com- 


mission as lethargic. This word may or may 
not apply but certainly there is one member 
of this body whose militancy permits of no 
such application so far as he is concerned. | 
refer to Commissioner George Henry Payne 
whose lectures at Harvard, Cornell, and 
other leading colleges as well as his talks 
before service clubs have done much to create 
public interest in the vital question of coi 
munications, . . Here on Long Island, home 
ot several of the world’s largest radio sta 
tions, Commissioner Payne’s talks have re- 
sulted in the formation of a committee, of 
which [ am chairman , . . to protect the peo- 
ple’s interests in communications. We believe 
this can be done by supporting the policies of 
the Federal Communications Commission, as 
expressed by Mr. Payne. These policies in- 
clude government control of broadcasting 
stations rather than censorship of their pro- 
grams. We are definitely not for government 
ownership or operation. 
PAuL BaILey 
President 
Suffolk Consolidated Press Co., Inc 
Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: News-Werex’s article made spe- 
cial mention of Mr. Payne’s ‘‘militancy.” 


IMPARTIALITY: Instead of being one- 
sided you are distinctly lopsided. You bend 
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Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 
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over backward just to show how biased you 
are. What I am after is a true, accurate, un- 
biased report on both sides of the Presi- 
dential campaign. All you have to offer is 
the Roosevelt side (which is* all right with 
me as far as that goes) but I want the other 
sice too. I am not so narrow-minded that 
| cannot stand to listen to the other side. 
Anv unfavorable criticism of the Roosevelt 
jlicies that does succeed in getting into 
yur paper is immediately booed in an ex- 
tensive fashion. I am sorry to state that I 
will . . . discontinue your paper and con- 
e with another that is considerably more 
ibiased. 
Donato W. Howe 
Biloxi, Miss. 





[ notice that your publication, despite its 
professed intention of being neutral, bears 
an unmistakable tendency toward the Re- 
publican party. That’s your own business 
but it does not carry out your principles. 

W. K. CocuraNneE 

\V. K. Cochrane Advertising Agency 

Chicago, Ill, 





\l Smith’s “mug” on the cover page of 
two consecutive issues is too much for me. 
Please discontinue your magazine with the 
expiration of my present subscription. 


W. Byrrv Hunter, M. D. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


PONTIFICAL PUBLISHERS: Can anyone 
explain just why certain single and chain 
newspaper publishers, and publishers of na- 
tionally circulated magazines, become so af- 
flicted with an ego-complex at a certain stage 
in their careers? An affliction so great that 
t warps their former horse sense to a point 
where they fully believe the majority of their 
readers to be plain jackasses ? 

\ll credit due them for meritorious pub- 
lishing. But suddenly comes the urge .that 

are ordained to be some sort of a 
heaven-sent messiah (or a little tin god) 
whose mission is to tell the people just what 
they must do to “save the country,” and just 
how to do it. 

Considering the source, these outbursts are 
comical in the extreme to 95 per cent of the 
readers, It probably never occurs to the pub- 
lisher that the readers buy the publication to 
cet news and stories, and not to wade 
through a mass of his private ideas on pol- 
itics or the reflections therefrom. 


F. H. ArtsMAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


LABELS: No doubt if armies had been 
designated by colors in 1776 England would 
have liked to have her hired Hessians called 
“\\hite” and our revolutionists under Wash- 
ington “Reds.” By what right can you call 
the motley mercenaries of the Foreign Legion 
and the hired dark-skinned Moors of Africa 
“Whites”? ... 


ASHLEIGH C. HALLIWELL 
Miami, Fla. 


Editorial Note: As explained in Aug. 29 News- 
Wrek, “Spain split into two clearly defined camps: 

1—The Whites: most of the regular army and most 
1} the nobility and Catholic party adherents; the Roy- 
alists, Alfonsist and Carlist; many Right Republicans; 
and the Fascist youth. 

“2—The Reds: industrial workers, a large section of 
the peasantry, and the Marxist intellectuals. These, 
fighting now for the Madrid government, include power- 
ful extremists who want to sovietize the Iberian Pen- 
msSuld, 

“Patriarchal discipline—call it fascism or any other 
nanie—-attacked. Communism—under the guise of en- 
lightened liberatism—mobilised the mobs of Madrid and 
Barcelona, Inherently opposed to half measures, the 
people of Spain—Whites on one side, Reds on the other 
—settled down for a fight to the death.” 
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CORNCOB PIPE SHOULD 
BE A GOOP suBIECT 




















YOu SEE A LARGE PER CENT 
OF ALL CORNCOB PIPES 
ARE MANUFACTURED IN 














— AND THERES YOUR MISSOURI 
CORNCOB. WITH A STEM OF 
ARKANSAS CANE AND A BOWL FULL 
OF MILD, TASTY PRINCE ALBERT, 
ivwS A PRINCELY JOY SMOKE UP 


TO THE LAST FRAGRANT Purr! 


EXCEPT FOR THE BORING, ALMOST 
THE ENTIRE PIPE-MAKING PROCESS 
IS OONE BY MACHINERY 











LUMPING BIG }/ ALL SIZES-NO 
y ONE 




































Copyright, 1986, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
THERE’S NO OTHER TOBACCO LIKE P. A.! 


P. A. is the largest-selling smoking to- 
bacco in the world. So, you see, men 
pretty well agree on what’s good in a 
pipe! P. A. is “crimp cut”— burns cool 
and sweet. The special P. A, “no-bite” 
process makes the tobacco mild—easy on 
the tongue. As for tastiness—gentlemen, 
Prince Albert is as mild and choice-tasting 
smoking as any man ever met up with. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. See offer be- 
low. P.A.is grand for roll-your-owns too. 


PRINCE ALBER 
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TRY NCE ALBERT ON A NO-RISK BASIS! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pr THE NATIONAL 


INGE ALBERT 2-220 


















50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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Is YOUR HOUSE Also 


a Museum Specimen? 


Na from the outside, perhaps—but what of the in- 
side? You would not drive a 1920 automobile; it 
wouktbe: obsolete and inadequate for modern service. 
Houses-become obsolete; too. Your house, if it is more 
than 15 years old, is probably almost as inconvenient 
inside, compared with ‘New American” standards, as 
this outmoded museum specimen. 


Now, in 1936, your family should be living in a truly 
modern, a “‘New American,’’ hore. Scientific planning 
of rooms saves steps and lightens housework. Electric 
servants work for better health and greater comfort 
for the whole family. ‘‘New American’’ living costs 
are even lower than in your present home. This is not 
a dream house, but a home you can own—one to be 
proud of. General Electric, by fostering ‘‘New Ameri- 
can’’ demonstration homes, opens the door to new 
living comforts for you. 


‘New American’’ is not an architectural style—it is a 
new conception of living. For information on how to 
obtain “‘New American’’ comfort, convenience, and 
economy—in your present home or in a new house— 
write to the Gereral Electric Home Bureau, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Labor-saving appliances, developed by General Electric research and 
engineering, are brightening the home life of America 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 




















TRANSITION 








ARRIVED: Lauritz Melchior, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, in New York, from 
a Summer at his hunting estate in 
Germany, to make an extensive con- 
cert tour of the United States and ap- 
pear with the San Francisco and Chi- 
cago opera companies before the open- 
ing of the New York opera season. On 
Sept. 26—the 66th birthday of King 
Christian X—the Danish singer was 
awarded the “Ingenio et Arti” medal 
of Denmark. 


- Emil Ludwig, German author and 
biographer, in New York, for a lecture 
tour, from Buenos Aires, where he at- 
tended the international conference of 
writers and added “the first gentle and 
human specimen to [his] private gar- 
den of dictators—President Vargas of 
Brazil.” Ludwig is contemplating a 
biography of Thomas Edison—at Mrs. 
Edison’s request—but feels hesitant 
about undertaking the life history of 
“the one man who still towers above 
all his contemporaries in our time.” 


. Gertrude Lawrence, British actress, 
in New York, from London, to play op- 
posite Noel Coward in his nine-play 
series, “Tonight at 8:30,” opening Nov. 
24 in New York. Her last American 
appearance was in “Private Lives” five 
years ago—also with Coward. 


- Ernst Toller, exiled German author 
—‘“the most dominant and flagrant 
genius hatched by the German revolu- 
tion”—who was banished after spend- 
ing five years in a Munich prison for 
his revolutionary activities; in New 
York, from England, with a batch of 
propaganda plays, a movie scenario, 
and plans for a lecture series. 

Won: By Sally Salminen, kitchen 
maid, first prize of $1,100 (50,000 Finn- 
marks) for her first novel, “Katrina,” 
in a contest conducted by a Helsing- 
fors, Finland, publisher. After finishing 
grammar school in the Aalands Is- 
lands, Miss Salminen worked as house- 
maid and store clerk in Sweden. The 
success of Selma Lagerlof, Swedish 
novelist, who writes “of common people 
without frills or foreign words,” in- 
spired her to undertake correspondence 
courses in literature and writing: “I 
thought if she could do that, so could 
I.” Coming to America in 1930, she 
bought a 10-cent pad and began writ- 
ing. “Katrina” took a year and half 
of evenings after the dishes were done. 
Written in Swedish, the novel deals 
with the hardy fisherfolk of the Fin- 
nish-owned, Swedish-speaking Aalands. 
Until she sails for Finland Oct. 29, 
Miss Salminen is a guest at the Park 
Avenue, New York, home of her for- 
mer employer, Rodney Procter, of the 
soapmaking family. 

DONATED: By William Richard Mor- 
ris, Baron Nuffield, British motorcar 
manufacturer—the “Henry Ford of 
England”—$6,250,000 (£1,250,000) to 
Oxford University for the establishment 
of a postgraduate medical school. The 
gift of Lord Nuffield, who started his 
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WIDE WORLD 
housemaid, 
novel 


Salminen, 
wrote a $1,100 prize 


Sally 


business career with $25 as a bicycle 
mechanic 40 years ago, is the largest 
ever made by one man to any British 
university. 


Diep: Marlen E. Pew, 58, from 1924 
until his resignation last June editor of 
Editor & Publisher, newspaper trade 
journal, for which he wrote a militant 
personal column, “Shop Talk at Thir- 
ty”; after an operation for a throat 
ailment, at Misericordia Hospital, New 
York City. 


. Edwin Howland Blashfield, 87, mu- 
ral painter, former president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. In 1934, 
Blashfield received the National Acad- 
emy’s gold medal, previously awarded 
only to Elihu Root, diplomat and inter- 
national lawyer, and to Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph. 


. Ras Nasibu, 42, former Governor of 
Harar Province in Ethiopia and com- 
mander of Ethiopian forces on the 
Southern front during the Italian in- 
vasion last year; of tuberculosis in- 
duced by poison gas; in a sanitarium 
at Davos, Switzerland, where he had 
lived in exile. 


. Alden B. Swift, 50, vice president 
and director of Swift & Co., meat pack- 
ers, after a short illness, at Passavant 
Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


BurieD: Frank Presbrey, 81, “dean of 
American advertising,” board chairman 
of Frank Presbrey Co., advertising agen- 
cy, who died last week of a heart at- 
tack at his Summer home in Green- 
wich, Conn. Credited with having ac- 
complished more than any other indi- 
vidual in making advertising what it is 
today, Presbrey started as a traveling 
Salesman and newspaper man—the 
most valuable background, he once 
Said, for «a successful advertising ca- 
reer. In 1896, visioning the future of 
advertising as a profession in itself, he 
pioneered his own agency, of which he 
was president and treasurer until 1930, 
when his son succeeded him. 
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Spire: A burglar thought the $10 he 
found in the home of J. B. Sinclair of 
Kansas City, Mo., wasn’t enough. So 
he poured sour cream over an Oriental 
rug, a radio, and a table, then threw 
eggs at the walls. 

Rove: Bryan Hambley of Winnipeg, 

Man., scorns convention. His mother 
awoke at 2 A.M., found the 3-year-old 
boy’s crib empty, and called the police. 
At the height of the kidnaper hunt, 
Bryan, still in pajamas, nonchalantly 
strolled in. He had gone to ask his 5- 
year-old girl friend to come out and 
play. She had refused. 
-Founp: J. A. Blummer advertised in 
4 Sheridan, Wyo., paper for a gun case 
he had lost. Reply: “‘Seeing your ad in 
the paper for a gun case you lost on 
Dry Fork, I wish to tell you that I 
found the gun case up there and it is 
just what I have been looking for, so I 
guess I will keep it. Thanking you, 
yours respectfully, B.C.” 

Boos: Cincinnati Secret Service men 
cautiously opened a package addressed 
“Franklin Roosevelt, Washington, D.C.” 
Inside they found a 1-pound can of re- 
lief-issue roast beef and a note: “Try 
this on yourself.” 

RETALIATION: In The Mount Pleasant 
(Texas) Daily Times, the town’s fire 
department warned county-fair exhibi- 
tors: “This is to notify you that the 
fire department is not going to watch 
for fires during the fair, due to a dis- 
agreement with fair officials.” The 
managers of the fair had refused the 
firemen’s request for free passes. 

Tomato SuRprRIse: Philip Haas of 
Los Angeles told the SEC he had a 
gadget that unerringly smelled out sub- 
terranean gold and asked permission to 
issue stock in a mining company. He 
claimed the instrument—a leather-cov- 
ered cylinder hanging on a leather 
thong—would vibrate when held over 
gold. For a test, the commissioners 
placed on a table five boxes contain- 
an apple, an egg, a piece of pure gold, 
a lettuce leaf, and a tomato. The “di- 
viner” vibrated over the tomato. 

BROILER: Last week New Yorkers 
wondered whether the Restaurant Ma- 
yan had not followed too closely the 
motif of ancient Mexico’s bloodthirsty 
race. Under Sea Food, its menu offered 
“whole broiled baby” at $1.35. 

ETIQUETTE: Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
New Jersey education commissioner, 
ruled that calling a pupil “a nitwit” 
was not conduct unbecoming a teacher, 
provided it was done “in a rather 
friendly way.” 





Estate: In Sydney, Australia, the 
late Francis Reginald Lord bequeathed 
his daughter $3,850, his wife 25 cents— 
“one shilling tram fare to some place 
to drown herself.” 
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THE MODE 


An advertisement chou Gua.) ———— 


AN ANCIENT PLEASURE: Trib- 
utes and Modern Refinements 


In 1763, Lord Bute completed the Peace 
of Paris for his King, George III, giving 
Britain full control over Northern Amer- 
ican colonies. The same year, Samuel 
Wood, silversmith, made this silver tank- 
ard, which might salute England’s tri- 
umph. 














































An Ancient Tribute 
Two decades later, England’s sovereign 


| had lost his Thirteen Colonies. Today, the 


| 








| 
| 


| tankard, with relics of other ancient arts, 
is seen at Gump’s in San Francisco, 
| priced at $200.00. Here are gathered col- 
lections famous the world over. 






A Modern Refinement 
Rare jades, bronzes, porcelains, tex- 


| tiles, Cambodian sculptures, and other 


| antiques share a place with modern em- 


| bellishments such as the measuring-cork 


| illustrated. The chromium stopper, pour- 
| ing an exact jigger to each guest’s glass, 


| 





|insures perfect measures to particular 


hosts, saves time used by obsolete mea- 
suring glasses. A check for $3.50 brings 
pre-paid delivery of this accessory (an ex- 
| cellent gift) to any United States address. 
Inquiries given prompt, careful attention. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU . . VISIT 


GUNNPS 


Collections « Oneniel anf 7 gee Antiques 


250 Post ides 
SAN FRANCISCO 


erher tien A 
HONOLULU 
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ComMERCIAL transportation news of world-wide interest 
will be released by Reo in leading national publications the 
week of November 11. 7 + » Watch for it! » » » Look for the 
most important announcement in Reo’s 32 years of bril- 
liant achievement—marking the first in a series of history- 
making steps that follow Reo’s decision to specialize in 
commercial transportation exclusively. 7 » + Introduction 
of the original Reo Speed Wagon years ago revolutionized 
commercial transportation in that era. Reo’s forthcoming 
announcement of a new commercial vehicle meets “the 
challenge of a new day’—a day of intense competition in 
which lasting economy and dependability are factors of 
prime importance. 7 » » To industry and commerce—to 
automotive dealers everywhere—Reo’s announcement of 
November 11th will be news. Look for it. Watch Reo! 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 
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N EUTRALITY: Belgium Deserts Paris; Soviet-Reich Wrangle 


Over Spain Completes Breakdown of European Security System 


Thirteen years ago, in “My Strug- 
gle,” Adolf Hitler wrote: 

‘When we speak nowadays in Europe 
about new territory, we can think in 
the first place only of Russia and the 
border States under her shadow .. .” 

Mar. 7, on restoring German ‘“equal- 
ity” through remilitarization of the 
Rhineland in violation of the 1925 
Locarno Treaty, the Fuehrer opened a 
bitter oratorical attack on Moscow: “I 
am one of the greatest enemies of 
bolshevism .. .” 

By Summer’s end, the anti-Red 
taunts had grown into a national Hymn 
of Hate: “Bolshevism is World Enemy 
No. 1!” 

To 200,000 Nazi party members, in 
convention at Nuremberg six weeks 
ago, the Reich Dictator thundered: 
‘“Moscow’s summons to transform Spain 
into a heap of ashes will not be re- 
peated in Germany... 

“Let the Bolshevists come. . 
will conquer!” 

By threatening war with 
Moscow, Hitler hoped to 
scare France out of the 
seventeen-month-old Franco- 
Russian military alliance and 
to stampede Belgium into 
repudiating its 1921 mutual- 
assistance pact with Paris. 

Then the Fuehrer could 
join other powers in guaran- 
teeing Western European 
frontiers and, if need be, 
strike at Russia with no 
Moscow allies at his rear. 

Last week, Leopold III, 
King of the Belgians, pre- 
sented Hitler with a major 
diplomatic triumph. Donning 
a Lieutenant General's uni- 
form, the 34-year-old mon- 
arch summoned his Ministers 
to the first royal Cabinet 
council since he mounted the 
throne two years ago. 

To Premier Paul van Zee- 
land, Foreign Minister Paul 
Spaak, and their colleagues 
—assembled in the sumptu- 
ous Grand Hall of Honor in 

srussels’s lofty palace—King 
Leopold read a historic an- 
nouncement. Belgium had 
decided to abandon its inter- 
national military obligations, 
reverting to its prewar status 
of neutrality. 

“Our foreign policy must 
keep war from our territory 
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... The reoccupation of the Rhineland, 
by ending the Locarno agreement, has 


,almost brought us back to. our inter- 


” 


national position before the war. . 

That position, the khaki-clad ruler 
recalled, had rested on the 1839 Belgo- 
Dutch Treaty: to check each other’s 
territorial ambitionstin the Low Coun- 
tries, Austria, Britain, France, Prussia, 
and Russia had mutually guaranteed 
Belgium’s neutrality. 

“. . . Any bilateral policy weakens 
our position abroad... excites division 
at home... An alliance, even if pure- 
ly defensive, does not achieve its pur- 
pose ... Aid from our ally would come 
only after an onslaught by an invad- 
ing army that would be devastating... 
We should have to struggle single- 
handed .. .” 

These words revived World War 
memories ... Aug. 4, 1914, Emperor 
Wilhelm moved against France by 
sending his steel-gray Prussians over 
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Belgium: ‘Our Spirit Shudders . . - 


“a 


the Belgian border. To that breach of 
the 1839 Treaty, Brussels replied with 
bullets, London with a declaration of 
war. 

Because France rushed her troops to 
Alsace, Belgians battled the Prussians 
alone. Before British help arrived, the 
heroic defenders had lost more than 
one third of their territory. 

Those bloody days Belgium does not 
forget. Only two months ago at 
Malines, Belgians dedicated the latest 
of the nation’s many war monuments. 
It bears the inscription: “Animus 
Meminisse Horret’”—Our Spirit Shud- 
ders at the Memory. 

In his proclamation, Leopold de- 
manded an independent Belgium: 

“. . . We must follow a policy ex- 
clusively and entirely Belgian . .. Let 
those who doubt... . consider the proud 
and resolute example of Holland and 
Switzerland ... recall how decisively 
Belgium’s observance ... of neutrality 
weighed in our favor during 
the war and after... Qur 
moral position would have 
been much weaker... if the 
invader had been able to ad- 
vance as an argument an al- 
liance between Belgium and 
one of its neighbors . 

The monarch declared that 
henceforth Belgium must 
take care of its own defense. 

“Our geographical position 
enjoins us to maintain a mili- 
tary establishment... to dis- 


suade . neighbors from 
borrowing our territory for 
use in attacking another 
State...” 


Already the throne had ap- 
proved new defense propos- 
als: stronger border fortifi- 
cations, frontier guards, and 
a powerful motorized army 
stationed in the center of the 
country. 

Leopold gave instant reality 
to these plans. He announced 
he would convene a special 
Parliamentary session this 
month, to extend compulsory 
military serivce. With royal 
approval Belgian _ soldiers 
last week marched east and 
west—to the French and 
German frontiers. 

Although accumulated dis- 
illusionments over postwar 
European politics underlay 
Leopold’s proclamation, his 
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most pressing fears sprang from the 
Franco-Russian alliance. 

This pact binds Paris to help Moscow 
in case of attack by Germany or any 
other power. The Franco-Belgian al- 
liance provides for mutual assistance 
only in case of invasion of either coun- 
try. If a Russo-German explosion re- 
sulted in a Reich invasion of France, 
Belgium would be drawn into a war in 
which it had no concern. 

In addition to this fundamental fac- 
tor, four other reasons explained King 
Leopold’s action: 

Failure of Collective Security. Ger- 
many successfully defied the Versailles 
Peace Treaty by rearming and had 
scrapped the Locarno pact guarantee- 
ing postwar frontiers and Rhineland 
demilitarization. Protests, conferences, 
and the Apr. 1 tripower military ac- 
cord—under which Britain, France, 
and Belgium temporarily agreed to 
mutual assistance in case of attack by 
Germany—had failed to deter Hitler. 

Italy had broken the League Cove- 
nant by invading Ethiopia. Sanctions 
imposed by 51 countries hadn’t halted 
Mussolini. 

Rearmament. European powers, in- 
stead of disarming, have abandoned 
Geneva’s ideal and are building up 
mighty war machines. Hitler’s high- 
speed rearmament promises by next 
year to relegate France to second place 
in the Continental military system. 


Politics. Bourgeois Belgium’s dislike 
of growing French communism has ag- 
gravated internal troubles. Pro-Ger- 
man Flemings, backed by Fascist 
Rexists, have consistently condemned 
the Paris pact and have threatened to 
upset Premier Van Zeeland’s coalition 
government. To these political factions, 
the Moscow-hating Catholic Church has 
added powerful support. 

Britain. Many Belgians believe that, 
if they were attacked, Britain would be 
forced to intervene to safeguard Chan- 
nel ports. With these towns as bases, 
enemy bombing planes could rain de- 
struction on London and other southern 
English cities. 


REACTION: Leopold’s declaration fell 
like a thunderclap on Paris ears. No 
diplomatic inkling had prepared French 
statesmen for the news they read in 
flaming headlines. 

But they quickly caught its implica- 
tion: loss of an ally té’guard France’s 
left flank. 

This might mean that Paris would 
have to extend to the sea the 125-mile 
Maginot line of steel and concrete forts, 
stretching from the Swiss to the Bel- 
gian border. 

Quai d’Orsay officials condemned the 
Belgian move. They branded it another 
“moral blow”’ to League collective se- 
curity—keystone of French foreign 
policy. 

Premier Leon Blum and Foreign 
Minister Yvon Delbos held hurried con- 
ferences. To Brussels they sent urgent 
demands for an explanation. 

Leopold’s Ministers provided cold 
comfort. According to Foreign Min- 
ister Spaak, the neutrality declaration 
didn’t mean immediate cancellation of 
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the Franco-Belgian pact; nor did it in- - 


volve peremptory renunciation of Bel- 
gium’s obligations under the League 
Covenant, the Locarno pact, and the 
Apr. 1 military accord. 

But Spaak warned Paris: When the 
powers met to formulate a new Lo- 
carno agreement, Brussels would seek 
to terminate all her military engage- 
ments, including the French alliance. 

In London, Baron Cartier de Mar- 
chienne went further. The Belgian 
Ambassador told Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden that Brussels would in 
time move to restrict League responsi- 
bilities and withdraw from Article 16 
—the sanctions clause. 

Whitehall, which received Leopold’s 
announcement calmly, made no com- 
ment. But Winston Churchill, fiery 





KEYSTONE 


Ivan M. Maisky Threatened 


World War Minister of Munitions, 
dashecl Belgian hopes: he declared that 
if France decided to isolate herself 
from Brussels behind an extended 
Maginot line, Belgium could not rely 
on British protection in time of need. 
“The power of Britain added to the 
power of France might make an in- 
vader pause. Britain, however, could 
not act alone.” 


IrE: Gloom settled over the Kremlin. 
Moscow officials saw in Leopold’s move 
not only a blow to Continental collec- 
tive security but a “vital thrust” at 
the defense system of their ally France. 


French Rightists—opponents of Pre- 
mier Blum’s Popular Front government 
and the Moscow pact—added to Rus- 
Sian ire. These critics pilloried Mos- 
cow: it had fostered the war scare over 
Spain’s internal conflict (see next page), 
and so had heightened Belgium’s fears. 

Two weeks ago, Russia had accused 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal of arm- 
ing Gen. Francisco Franco’s rebels de- 
spite the London 27-power noninterven- 
tion agreement. 

. Last week Moscow renewed those 
charges and denianded a naval block- 
ade-of Portugal. Two days before Leo- 
pold’s proclamation, a Kremlin note to 
Lord Plymouth, chairman of the non- 


intervention committee, declared: “The 
bulk of the munitions for insurgents 
goes by way of Portuguese ports... 
We propose control ... by the British 
or French fleet...” 

To Soviet Ambassador’s Ivan Mais- 
ky’s “urgent” request for an immediate 
meeting of the committee—adjourned 
a fortnight ago to await Fascist-Nazi 
replies to Moscow’s charges—the 47- 
year-old British peer responded with 
Mayfair “correctness”: “I do not think 
it would be proper.” 


This rebuff, coupled with disturbing 
news from Spain—Franco’s Moors had 
advanced to within 18 miles of Madrid 
—sharpened Moscow tempers. A rebel 
victory in Spain, the Kremlin knew, 
would mean encirclement of France by 
Fascist States, virtually nullifying the 
Franco-Russian pact. 


Red orators thundered: “The Soviet 
is adamant!” Izvestia, semiofficial Red 
newspaper, demanded action to save 
desperate Madrid: “... The Spanish 
Government should receive an oppor- 
tunity to purchase arms for defending 
the . .. people against rebel Generals 
and Fascist interventionists.” 


Rumor hinted at drastic, war-fraught 
action—any moment Russia would de- 
nounce the nonintervention pact and 
speed arms to Madrid. 


Tactics: Belgian neutrality, French 
dismay, Russian anger, and Spanish in- 
surgent victories brought joy to Berlin. 
The Wilhelmstrasse buzzed with sym- 
pathetic references to Leopold: “... 
the obligation of an alliance which had 
become uncertain owing to an addition- 
al contract undertaken by her partner 

. is responsible for Belgium’s action 


Hitler even warmed to the idea of a 
new Locarno pact. To London he sent 
his terms: the Reich would join an anti- 
war pact with Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Italy, but wouldn’t discuss territor- 
ial guarantees for Eastern and Central 
European States. Whitehall officials 
knew that this meant the Fuehrer 
wanted a free hand to deal with Russia, 
Poland—France’s friend—and Czecho- 
slovakia, Moscow-Paris ally stretching 
from Germany toward the rich Ukraine. 


Berlin also tied anti-Red strings to 
its approval of Anglo-Russian naval 
proposals. Anxious to corral Germany 
into the Anglo-Franco-Italian  sea- 
power pact of last April—providing for 
restrictions on warship sizes and guns, 
and exchange of information on naval 
strength—London had sounded the 
Reich on Moscow’s terms. 


Hitler advanced “technical reserva- 
tions.” Chiefly, he disapproved of Rus- 
sia’s demand to withhold information on 
its Far Eastern fleet. 

By a move to propitiate British 
statesmen, the Fuehrer enhanced his 
reputation for diplomatic adroitness. 
On the eve of its first convention, he 
announced abolition of the Reich Colo- 
nial League—formed last Spring to con- 
solidate all elements seeking the re- 
turn of prewar German territories held 
by Britain and other League manda- 
taries. 
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SP AIN « White Noose Tightens Round Red Capital; 


Government Plans Moving toCoast for Long Drawn War 


For half an hour the five White and 
the five Red planes circled and dived. 
Then black smoke trailed from one of 
the Madrid craft. The pilot leaped. 


As the parachute neared the ground, 
the Moorish sharpshooters aimed—and 
gasped. The flyer had pointed his re- 
volver at his head and fired twice. 
“Killed himself!” muttered Gen. Jose 
Varela, who watched through field 
glasses. 

3ut as soon as the Red aviator 
bumped down in a wheatfield, he hob- 
bled off into a pine wood. Next day the 
Moors captured him. The heroic faker 
boasted burns on the face and hands and 
a bullet in his foot. He gave an unpro- 
nounceable Yugoslav name and said the 
Madrid government had paid him $33 
a day and expenses. 


PincerRS: With a fleet of 36 combat 
planes, General Varela last week cleared 
the air of enemy craft in his drive to 
cut in between the capital and a Red 
army entrenched in Leon Pass (see 
map). 

Varela launched the big push from 
San Martin, where a fortnight ago 
Dictator Francisco Franco’s main col- 
umns affected a junction with the forces 
under Gen. Emilio Mola. 

In this sector the defenders had 
massed their heaviest contingents. They 
far outnumbered the Whites, but lacked 
strategy and organization. Scores of 
them, recently imported from sunny 
Valencia, fought the cold as well as the 
Moors. Icy rain turned their fingers 
blue. 

With quick feints, tank charges, 4- 
inch cannon, and girder-throwing ma- 
chines—an Italian substitute for slow 
bridgemaking or clumsy pontoons— 
Varela blasted a deadly wedge eastward. 

Covered by this movement, the two 
ends of the White semicircle around 
Madrid drew closer. One motorized 
column pushed 45 miles south to the 
gates of Guadalajara—named by the 
Saracens “Valley of Stones.” 


From the direction of Toledo, Moorish 
cavalry, supported by armored cars, 
wiped up the Reds through 20 miles of 
wheatfields and olive plantations. Fri- 
day, by capturing Castillejos, they sev- 
ered Madrid’s last avenue of escape— 
the railroad to Valencia. 


GoLb: “It is better to be widows of 
heroes than the wives of cowards!” 
Dolores Ibarreri exhorted Madrid wom- 
en. The Passion Flower knew widows 
would be plentiful. 

Premier Francisco Largo Caballero 
could not afford to flee. If he failed to 
defend Madrid, he would lose the con- 
fidence of the Red provinces along the 
Mediterranean and on the Bay of Bis- 
Cay (see map). He knew that the 
siege would cost thousands of lives—at 
least 50,000, some gloomy prophets 
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Dots and black line—a week’s White pinching; shaded —‘Red Spain Tomorrow’ 
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Franco (peaked cap) and Moscardo (beard) still had a long way to go 
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predicted. He knew also that capturing 
Madrid might turn into a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory for Franco. 

Without the coal of Asturias and the 
munitions and steel works of Bilbao, 
the White Dictator could hardly hope 
to remain Spain’s master. His trained 
army comprised between 30,000 and 
40,000 men, including the hated Moors. 
He lacked money—so did his Fascist 
friends, Germany, Italy, and Portugal. 

In Madrid, the Bank of Spain held 
the world’s fourth largest gold reserve. 
As much of this as possible Caballero 
had shipped to Barcelona and Paris. A 
220-mile-an-hour plane—pride of the 
Red government—kept flying out with 
gold bars. Sometimes the Moors saw 
it flashing overhead and swore at El 
Douglas: The American machine could 
outdistance any of Ffanco’s pursuit 
craft. ‘ 

Madrid sources admitted that,. as 
soon as the capital’s defense turned 
hopeless, Caballero would move the gov- 
ernment to Valencia or Alicante. Franco 
would not march toward the Mediter- 
ranean, they guessed, but toward Oviedo 
and Bilbao. He would need the coal and 
the steel. 

Trying to blast the Asturians out of 
their mines might prove too much even 
for Franco. In suppressing their desper- 
ate rebellion in 1934, the nation’s best 
strategist betrayed his tricks—and now 
the tough miners confidently await him 
in a country where every mountain is a 
fortress. 

Monday, President Manuel Azana un- 
expectedly appeared in Barcelona to 
“show his gratitude for the valiant 
fight Catalonia is making” and “as a 
first step ...in a series of tours to for- 
tify the morale of the Iberian peoples.” 


® In a shrine on a hill in Cordoba 
Province, the last monk held off Red 
besiegers with a machine gun until he, 
too, dropped. So died Pierre de Moris- 
sac, who retired to the monastery in 
1917, after fellow Frenchmen executed 
Mata Hari, most renowned World War 


spy. 
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BRITAIN: 
Mrs. Grundy New Cause to Sniff 


Mrs. Simpson Gives 


W. Simpson vs. E. Simpson. 

There it was, on paper—legal paper. 
One fact amid a thousand fancies. At 
Ipswich, sedate county seat 70 miles 
northeast of London, the great Simp- 
son fairy tale last week touched earth. 

It happened in the three-story, tur- 
reted, brick and stone courthouse that 
once frowned austerely on Mr. Pick- 
wick after he entered a lady’s boudoir 
by mistake. Attorneys for Bessie Wal- 
lis Warfield Spencer Simpson, known 
to the world as the King’s friend, 
started divorce proceedings against 
Ernest Aldrich Simpson, Anglo-Ameri- 
can society and businessman, of whom 
the world knows little. 

The public gave slight thought to the 
obscure hero of the fable which pitiless 
wags dubbed “The Unimportance of 
Being Ernest.” Rather, it wanted to 
know: 
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Plaintiff 


Did this mean that King Edward 
would marry a commoner, an Ameri- 
can, a divorcee? Could he make her 
Queen, if he wanted to? Or would he 
put love before the crown and abdicate 
in favor of his calm, home-loving broth- 
er, the Duke of York? Or, again, would 
the divorce publicity cause him to drop 
“Wally” Simpson ? 


Facts: Perhaps the legend, which 
started imperceptibly two years ago 
and burgeoned into front-page head- 
lines this Summer, neared its end. 

In 1933, society beachcombers on the 
Riviera and along the Biscay coast 
swapped slanderous whispers about a 
striking, dark-haired American woman 
who «rove a canary-hued Rolls-Royce: 
wherever you saw the long-nosed cab- 
riolet of Lady Furness (nee Thelma 
Morgan), the Prince of Wales could 
not be far away. 

That Fall, Lady Furness came home 
to help her sister, Gloria Morgan Van- 
derbilt, in the noisy court wrangle over 
custody of 10-year-old Gloria. 

Next Summer the migratory flocks of 
Cannes and Biarritz found something 
new to chirp about. The bright-feath- 
ered birds, peering through lacy mimo- 
sa and tamarisk, discovered that the 
Prince still “danced American.” 

His dark-haired favorite partner 
somewhat resembled Lady Furness. 
But she had no title. 
Mrs. Simpkins, or Simmons, or Simp- 
son. She hailed from Baltimore. Her 
husband was something in a London 
office. 

In January the King died. The 
Prince of Wales became Edward VIII. 
Respectfully, his subjects speculated 
on his chances of culling a queen from 
a meager crop of princesses before his 
coronation next May. 

But as the shadow of mourning for 
George the Good lifted, the new King 
stood revealed as a modernist and in- 
novator. He made no move to marry. 
He flew in airplanes. He saw Mrs. 
Simpson. No one could tell what tradi- 
tion the 42-year-old monarch would 
discard next. 


Her name was - 






To his first social function—in May, 
honoring Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh— 
Edward invited Mr: and Mrs. Simpson, 

Die-hards who shuddered at the pres- 
ence of a divorcee at the royal table, 
had a greater thrill coming: the court 
circular listing guests at the monarch’s 
next reception began: “The King .. , 
Mrs. Simpson.” The Duke and Duchess 
of York, and other pillars of the realm, 
followed! 

Mrs. Simpson became a frequent 
week-end guest at Fort Belvedere, the 
King’s favorite residence outside Lon- 
don. Edward recurrently appeared in 
night clubs, at tables reserved for “Mr. 
and Mrs. Simpson and party.” 

The average Briton knew little or 
nothing of this. Through a self-imposed 
and unparalleled censorship, the Brit- 
ish press made no comment on the 
King’s companion. 

Yet last August the King’s most de- 
voted subjects could hardly help rais- 
ing eyebrows when he started on his 
seven-week cruise in the Adriatic. The 
Nahlin’s official guest list mentioned 
Mrs. Simpson, It did not mention Mr. 
Simpson. 

In America, the human-interest pos- 
sibilities of the Baltimore belle’s pres- 
ence on the royal yacht pricked editors 
into action. Torrents of printer’s ink 
irrigated the fertile field of public cu- 
riosity until feminine readers fairly 
screamed: “Who is this woman? Has 
she some special charm? What’s going 
to happen next?” 





PERSONAL History: Wallis Simpson 
is 41, just below middle height, with a 
supple figure and trim ankles. Eyes, 
brown. Hair, dark brown, glistening, 
and plentiful—usually parted in the 
middle, sometimes plaited Greek fash- 
ion. Lips, sharply rouge-defined; teeth, 
strong, white, and regular. 

She wears severe clothes—mostly 
Schiaparelli and Mainbocher; uses lit- 
tle jewelry; smokes sparingly. At the 
end of long, tapering fingers, her nails 
gleam with natural pink polish. In 
common with Edward VIII she likes 
gardening, boating, golf, and dancing. 
She prefers the tango. Endowed with 
unusual energy, she can outdance most 
people in her set. 


Envious rivals tax Wallis Simpson 
with a “wiggling, biting, and scratch- 
ing temperament.” Admirers call her 
one of the wittiest, most resourceful 
hostesses ever to preside over a gather- 
ing of smart Londoners. 


For the Baltimore girl, resourceful- 
ness began at home. Her father, the 
late Teakle Wallis Warfield, reputedly 
traced his ancestry back to William 
the Conqueror. But her impoverished 
mother had to make ends meet by turn- 
ing their narrow, three-story East Bid- 
dle Street home into a boardinghouse. 


Lacking the asset of money, Wallis 
Warfield developed that of personality. 
In 1916, when she married a handsome 
navy Lieutenant, Earle Winfield Spen- 
cer Jr., many of her wealthier school- 
mates envied her. 

Through a decade in Washington, 
Honolulu, and Shanghai, Mrs. Spencer 
cultivated her talent as a hostess. Then 
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incompatibility set in—in 1927 she sued 
for divorce. 

That year in Warrenton, Va., she met 
a congenial couple—Ernest Simpson 
and his wife, the former Dorothea Par- 
sons Dechert (who now lives in New 
York with her 12-year-old daughter). 
In 1928 incompatibility divided the 
Simpsons. In July, 1929, Ernest Simp- 
son married Mrs. Spencer. 


They lived in Bryanston Square, one 
of London’s smartest spots. Within a 
few months, the new Mrs. Simpson’s 
brilliance had drawn a smart, fun-lov- 
ing coterie. 

To this set belonged the Prince’s 
friend, Lady Furness. The former 
Philadelphia beauty took a deep liking 
to Wallis Simpson. As a result, one 
day in 1933, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson ar- 
rived as week-end guests at Fort Bel- 
vedere. 

The Prince fancied them. He liked 
to dance with Mrs. Simpson and he 
liked to chat about his pet regiment, 
the Coldstream Guards, with Mr. Simp- 
son. From then on he saw them often. 
With the passing of time, he saw Mr. 
Simpson less often. 


SoLpieR: Last week Mrs. Simpson 
prepared to move into a new home—on 
Regent’s Park, near the zoo and not far 
from Madame Tussaud’s waxworks. 
Mr. Simpson moved into the Guards’ 
Club—which happens to be the King’s 
favorite drinking haven. 


During the war, Simpson dropped 
Studies at Harvard to join the Cold- 
Stream regiment. In connection with 
Harvard’s tercentenary this year he re- 
ported, like other alumni, on his post- 
graduate activities. Instead of the cus- 
tomary 200 to 300 words, he wrote: 
“Just working.” 


Unlike his wife, Simpson abhors all- 
night parties. None of his friends 
would readily accuse him of the only 
misdeed on which a divorce can be ob- 
tained in Britain—adultery. Those who 
know him aver that his breach will con- 
Sist in obtaining an Ipswich hotel re- 
ceipt indicating he spent one night 
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Sir Samuel Hoare decided in favor of battleship over bomber 





there in the company of a woman not 
his wife. 


Jupces: British newspapers made no 
mention of Mrs. Simpson’s suit. Lon- 
doners heard the news by “grapevine” 
or from foreign sources. One corre- 
spondent dashed about seeking the 
people’s judgment. Some answers: 

Suburban housewife: “I go all hot 
when I think of it—our King going 
about with that awful woman!” Movie 
usherette: “Don’t think much of the 
King’s taste . . . Anyhow, what’s the 
matter with English girls!” 

Lieutenant Trendell, Middlesex regi- 
ment: “Are you speaking of His Majes- 
ty the King? Do you want a punch in 
the nose?” Veteran of Boer and World 
Wars: “I was a drill sergeant in the 
Coldstream Guards... served with the 
King in France ... likable lad... 
Suppose he’s taking after his grand- 
father. I don’t care what he does!” 
Bus driver: “King or no King, I’d want 
to know what my missus was doin’ 
trottin’ around with another man!” 


® Tradition, but no statute, enjoins a 
British king from marrying below roy- 
al rank. In theory, he has absolute say 
as to whom he shall make his queen. 
In practice, he must think of the United 
Kingdom’s ruling clans: these will nev- 
er curtsy before an untitled, twice-di- 
vorced foreigner. 


® This week King Edward went to hunt 
stags at Sandringham, the Norfolk es- 
tate where George the Good died. A 
court circular announced his compan- 
ions: Major Ulick Alexander, keeper 
of the Privy Purse, and Comdr. Charles 
Lambe. 


DEFENSE: ‘Madness’ at Home and 
Abroad Ends Cabinet’s Summer Holiday 


Dread of war planes reached a crest 
last Winter. From England’s vulner- 
able south, the government moved mili- 
tary depots to distant havens in moun- 
tainous Scotland and Wales. 

Last week a wild-eyed Welsh parson 
stood before a jury in the medieval 
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courthouse of Carnarvon, birthplace of 
Edward II, first Prince of Wales. The 
Rev. Lewis Valentine refused to em- 
ploy English; in Welsh he admitted hav- 
ing burned down the new Royal Air 
Force bombing school at Pwllheli (pro- 
nounced Poothlhely). 

“We challenged the antichrist... 
the English Government.” Such mili- 
tary centers, he explained, would bring 
inevitable “destruction to Wales.” Fur- 
ther, the bomb works “marred the 
beauty of our countryside.” 

The religious-patriotic-esthetic argu- 
ment—ending in a plea of not guilty 
(in English)—baffied the jury. The 
judge passed the case on to a higher 
court. Fervent townsmen carried the 
Rev. Mr. Valentine and two codefend- 
ants shoulder-high through Carnarvon. 


® Last Winter’s air-raid scare derived 
its chief impulse from the British 
Navy’s apparent backdown before the 
threat of Benito Mussolini’s bombing 
planes. 

Sir Samuel Hoare—Foreign Secre- 
tary then, First Lord of the Admiralty 
now—settled the battleship versus air- 
plane dispute last week. At least, he 
ruled that substituting bombers for 
dreadnoughts would be “unsafe.” He 
based his decision on months of inves- 
tigation by Imperial Defense Committee 
experts. 

Accordingly, before the year’s end, 
Britain will start building two 35,000- 
ton, $40,000,000 floating fortresses des- 
tined to lord it over the waves with 
H.M.S. Rodney, Hood, Nelson, and other 
veterans of the Ethiopian fiasco. Sir 
Samuel regretted the expense: “Most 
of the world seems to have gone 
mad A\gs 


Pus.icity: Meeting for the first time 
since midsummer, the Cabinet consid- 
ered symptoms of madness within the 
United Kingdom: Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
Black Shirt parades, which a fortnight 
ago resulted in cracked Fascist, Jew- 
ish, and Communist skulls in London’s 
East Side. 

Defense Minister Inskip, Britain’s 
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former Attorney General, foreshad- 
owed government action: “Liberties 

. are abused. I think public opinion 
is practically unanim@us... that these 
processions must stop.” 


® In a London court, Warner Brothers 
sought an injunction restraining Bette 
Davis from working in a British film. 
“As a happy person,” screendom’s 
ablest pouter told the judge, “I can work 
like hell! As an unhappy one, I make 
everyone around me unhappy.” She 
called working for Warner’s “a sort of 
slavery.” 
Warner’s won. 


SCANDINAVIA: The Political 
Compass Swings North by Left 


Three Kings speak next Tuesday. To 
their 12,500,000 Scandinavian subjects 
and 3,700,000 Finnish neighbors, Haak- 
on of Norway, Gustav of Sweden, and 
Christian of Denmark will broadcast 
messages of peace and goodwill. 

The occasion: Scandinavia Day, a 
special feast designed to promote “a 
common front of democracy and tol- 
erance.” 

Behind this ideal lies an enviable 
peace record. Norway and Sweden 
haven’t tasted war for 121 years, Den- 
mark for 72. Only Finland—which 
wrested independence from Red Rus- 
sia in 1917 with the aid of German sol- 
diers—has not shared the calm. 

Postwar European politics have 
threatened the northern States’ idyl. 
Conflicting Continental creeds, partic- 
ularly nazism and communism, have 
battered against their borders. To all 
four nations, Finland especially, drums 
of war in Europe (see Front Page) 
herald a day when their neutrality may 
’ be jeopardized and their territories 
menaced. 

Paradoxically, the originators of 
Scandinavia Day can thank the- Con- 
tinental war trend for helping to pre- 
serve internal peace. With industries 


stimulated by European rearmament, 
which has created a big demand for 
Swedish iron and Baltic pulp and tim- 
ber, citizens have paid little heed to 
noisy extremist minorities. 





Three Peace Kings: Gustav V of Sweden, Christian X of Denmark, Haakon VII of Norway 


Voters in Summer and Fall elections 
—completed by Norway’s pol! this week 
—have stuck to political faiths that do 
not smack of war. Outstanding eiec- 
toral result: rise of the Social Demo- 
cratic (Labor) parties. 


FINLAND: Unemployment in this for- 
ested, lake-studded land—whose inhabi- 
tants are related to Hungarians, not 
Scandinavians—is virtually nil. Pros- 
perity in the timber, iron, and textile 
industries has overflowed into the farm- 
lands. 

Last July, impressed by Swedish 
progress under Labor rule, voters 
swelled Social Democratic strength to 
83 out of 200 Parliamentary seats. 


President Evind Svinhufvud, who 
helped Finland outlaw communism six 
years ago, asked nonradical parties to 
settle their differences. Three weeks 
ago, he approved a minority Conserva- 
tive coalition government under Pre- 
mier Kyosti Kallio. 


DENMARK: Grainlands and dairies are 
the mainstay of the 3,500,000 popula- 
tion. Unlike Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Finnish agriculturists, who produce for 
home consumption, farmers rely for 
well-being on exports. Slow, though 
improving, demand has retarded Den- 
mark’s recovery; German purchases— 
butter, eggs and grain for Teuton 
stomachs, horses for Nazi soldiers— 
have helped to reduce unemployment to 
20,000. 

Sept. 15, Thorvald Stauning, Danish 
Premier whose chief personal pride is 
his beard, ended a legislative impasse. 
By winning four seats, Social Demo- 
crats gained a Senate majority, break- 
ing a Conservative coalition that had 
consistently killed radical House of 


“Commons measures. 


SWEDEN: Largest, wealthiest, and 
most highly industrialized of the Scah- 
dizavian nations, Sweden is the only 
European country where non-Commu- 
nistic State -socialism—including - gov- 
ernment control over:communications, 
the liquor and tobacco trades, and power 
resources—has’ been: firmly- established. 
Farmers who have benefited indirectly 
by prosperity in the wood-pulp, paper, 
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and mining industries like Socialist 
polices. 

Last month, voters among the 6,200,- 
000 inhabitants elected 112 Social Demo- 
crats to the 230-member Parliament. 
Support by Agrarians gave Labor 
Premier Per Albin Hansson a working 
majority. 


Norway: North Sea fisheries—and 
agriculture carried on in deep valley: 
and around fiords and lakes—occupy 
one-third of the 2,800,000 population. 
Recently the timber, paper and mining 
industries have enjoyed increased ac- 
tivity, but the country still has 100,000 
unemployed. 

Monday, Norwegians went to the 
polls. Chiefly at the expense of Lib- 
erals, both Social Democrats and Farm- 
ers party candidates made big gains. 
This promised to strengthen the pre- 
election Labor Parliamentary bloc— 
64 members out of 150—with which Pre- 
mier Johan Nygaardsvold, aided by 
Agrarians, has ruled Norway since 
March, 1935. 

e 


GERMANY: For Big Nazis, Less 
Sausage; for Tots, Coal Tar 


In every package of shaving cream 
Germans last week found a notice: 

“Don’t throw away this container. 
Give it to your party collector. It is 
made of invaluable metal that we must 
import.” 

Special Nazi collectors started ‘grub- 
bing in junkyards throughout the Reich 
in a campaign to salvage every scrap 
of usable metal. 

Pimpfe (tiny Brown Shirts) and other 
German children munched on bars that 
resembled soap but tasted like chocolate 
—ersatz candy made from Coal tar. 


Food ran low. Before Berlin butcher 
shops last week, hausfraus formed long 
queues. Reason: sausage shortage. 


® These and other signs;.of poverty— 
due to staggering rearmament costs— 
moved Justice Minister Ffanz; Guertner 
to.demand “extermination” ‘of profiteers 
who have boosted prices of increasingly 
scarce commodities. 
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CAMPAIGN : Nominees Refute Each Other, Cross 


Each Other’s Trails, Invade Each Other’s Domains 


The city of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
hadn’t seen a major Presidential can- 
didate for more than half a century. 
Last week it went wild, playing host to 
poth Alfred M. Landon and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt within twenty minutes. 

The citizenry turned out en masse 
to cheer Governor Landon. Immediate- 
ly after he left, it joined in equally 
boisterous cheering for the arrival of 
the President. So doing, Grand Rapids 
typified the towns and cities of the 
Midwest. Everywhere, as the two can- 
didates raced to sew up doubtful States, 
Democrats and Republicans. alike 
whooped for their distinguished guests. 

Franklin Roosevelt, with his flair for 
showmanship and the prestige of his 
office, drew the bigger crowds and the 
louder whoops. At Wichita, Chicago, 
and Detroit he attracted the greatest 
gatherings in history. But old-line ob- 
servers declined to predict that the 
President’s crowd-appeal would neces- 
sarily win more votes than the Gov- 
ernor’s quiet simplicity. Many remem- 
bered 1928, when city after city cheered 
rambunctiously for Al Smith, then 
voted thumpingly against him. 

As the two candidates rounded out 
their Midwestern tours, Roosevelt’s 
mood grew to one of buoyant confi- 
dence, Landon’s to grim determination. 
Both men dug in for the fight, cutting 
loose with direct answers to each other 
for the first time in the campaign. 
When the President boasted of speedy 
national recovery, the Governor coun- 
tered that the nation had never before 
taken so long to overcome hard times. 
When Landon claimed foreign countries 
had pulled out of depression with 
greater speed, Roosevelt replied to the 
contrary. 

The Midwest became one huge debat- 
ing platform. 





The President at Detroit: SRO in Cadillac ‘Square 


LANDON: As the Governor’s special 
train neared Topeka late last week, 
ending his eight-day, lasso-shaped run 
through six States, a reporter popped 
a routine question: ‘“‘What is your im- 
pression of the attitude of the Lake 
States now?” As usual, the candidate 
avoided predictions: “I do not want to 
make any campaign claims about par- 
ticular States.” 


Just then an aide brought a tele- 
gram. The Governor glanced over it 
and smiled: ‘“Here’s your story—Los 
Angeles on the 20th.” Eyes blinked 
surprisedly. Why was the Republican 
candidate invading California, a Roose- 
velt stronghold? “Because we’re go- 
ing to carry it,” Landon boasted. He 
grinned as a correspondent reminded 
him he had just refused to claim in- 
dividual States. 


FatTicuE: Not for days had he smiled 
so naturally. Earlier in the week he 
looked and acted tired, displayed an 
unaccustomed curtness of manner. A 
strenuous tour of Ohio and a long 
night of speech writing had left marks 
of fatigue. At the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
the Governor kept Henry Ford cooling 
his heels in a reception room while he 
gave his speech a final once-over. 


That night a sudden cold snap (42 
degrees) ruined Republican plans, re- 
ducing an expected crowd of 40,000 at 
the Navin baseball park to 12,000. 
Bundled in blankets and sipping stimu- 
lants from bottles, they did their frigid 
best to raise loud applause as the 
candidate, bareheaded and coatless, 
lashed out at Roosevelt. Old-time Lan- 
don moderation had vanished. The 
speech made no reference to those 
parts of the New Deal which the Gov- 
ernor had commended. Rather it con- 
demned the program sweepingly as an 
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attempted dictatorship. 
excerpts: 

“The President, in the name of emer- 
gency, has acquired almost complete 
control over the money and credit sys- 
tem of the nation ... In the name of 
emergency the President asked for and 
received authority to determine how 
much agriculture and industry could 
produce and sell; at what wages and for 
how many hours labor could work... 

“In my opinion the emergency of 1933 
was a mere excuse ... If I am elected 
I shall recommend to Congress the re- 
peal of all acts giving autocratic powers 
to the Chief Executive ... I do not be- 
lieve that greater and greater concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the 
Federal Government ... is either nec- 
essary or wise.” 

Bupcet: Swinging through Southern 
Michigan, Landon found new evidence 
that his strength lies in the smaller 
cities and rural areas, not big industrial 
centers. Wayside station crowds at 
Jackson, Battle Creek, Lansing, and 
other towns rivaled the Detroit turnout 
in size and surpassed it in enthusiasm. 

At Grand Rapids, the Governor re- 
plied directly to the Presidential charge 
that the “Republican leadership” was a 
two-faced Janus, promising thrift to 
the East and wholesale bounties to the 
West. To 20,000 people in front of the 
Pantlind Hotel, he snapped: 

“Let me say here what I said East and 
West. If I am elected Chief Executive, 
the budget is going to be balanced by 

. cutting out waste, incompetence, 
and extravagance, and by using relief 
funds for relief purposes instead of 
squandering them on building up an in- 
sidious political machine. Anyone who 
tells you to the contrary is guilty of 
trifling with the truth.” 

That night the Governor learned that 
his luncheon companion of the previous 
day, Henry Ford, had made an expected 
announcement: “Mr. Landon is a busi- 
nessman who knows how to make both 
ends meet . . . He ate out of a dinner 
bucket for years and still thinks along 
with the men who carry dinner buckets 
. ... I hope he is elected.” 

Leaving Grand Rapids next morning, 
Governor Landon’s Sunflower Special 
passed President Roosevelt’s train com- 
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Kansas City: Roosevelt’s Day in Landon’s State 
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ing in from the West. Someone on the 
Landon train tossed a quantity of sun- 
flower buttons onto the rear platform 
of the President’s car. 


REGIMENTATION: Homeward bound 
through Indiana, the Governor paused 
briefly at Kendallville, Huntington, Wa- 
bash, Peru, Logansport, Lafayette, and 
Attica. To most of the gatherings he 
addressed a sentence he had found a 
sure-fire crowd-pleaser: “Now I know 
of no one who wants to take one dol- 
lar from the truly needy, but we must 
have relief administered without incom- 
petence, without waste, and, above all, 
without partisanship.” 

At Danville, Ill, Governor Landon 
answered Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago as- 
surances to businessmen: “The Presi- 
dent is giving lip service to our system 
of free enterprise, whilé spokesmen for 
his administration . . . advocate the 
doctrine of scarcity, of regimentation 
. .. If Mr. Roosevelt really is sincere 

.. let him ... repudiate those who 
speak for his administration.” 

Back in Topeka for a two-day rest 
the Governor met his running mate for 
the third time since their nominations. 
Colonel Knox, brimful of characteristic 
optimism, professed to believe that 
every doubtful State had been tucked 
into the Republican bag. 

This week Landon set out on his last 
and longest campaign trip. Before Nov. 
1, he would cover 7,000 miles and make 
major speeches in Los Angeles, Indian- 
apolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York, and St. Louis. 

Behind the sudden California dash, 
political students found four factors: 
a privately conducted poll had given 
Roosevelt an unexpctedly small ma- 
jority on the Coast; Dr. Townsend’s re- 
cent declaration for Landon presaged 
new support from the California ‘“luna- 
tic fringe’; President Roosevelt, who 
could hardly schedule a Pacific Coast 
trip at this late date, would be put in 
the position of snubbing the Far West; 
and the Governor’s spectacular move 
would give a psychological boost to the 
whole Republican drive. 
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Henry Ford came out for Landon 


ROOSEVELT: As the President pushed 
westward to Denver on the first lap of 
his ten-day, 5,000-mile tour, his speech- 
es rang with militancy. Denver, his 
geographical turning point, also marked 
a change of spirit. On his return trip 
east last week his mood became one 
of jovial neighborliness, of confidence 
without cockiness. 

He unfolded no elaborate new plans 
for foes to snipe at. In the main, he 
devoted himself to assuaging fears— 
promising workers and farmers securi- 
ty, assuring business it needn’t look 
under its bed for professors. 


Enemy Camp: For his first stops on 
the return trip, Mr. Roosevelt boldly 
barged into Kansas, home State of his 
opponent. There, presumably feeling 
he had nothing to lose and everything 
to gain, he adopted the laughing, jest- 
ing manner of a schoolboy at recess. 
He didn’t mention Governor Landon. 
Occasionally he poked at him obliquely, 
but they were sly, good-natured pokes 
at people who “tell one story in the 
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Ford workers came out for Roosevelt 
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East and: another story in the West.” 
Everywhere crowds cheered him. 

In one Kansas town, he remarked: 
“It’s a pity one should have to cam- 
paign on-.a fine day like this.” In 
another: “‘We fight every four years 
like cats and dogs over the Presidency, 
then 48 hours after the election it is 
all over with.” 

In Emporia—the home - of: William 
Allen White, noted editor and ardent 
Landon booster—the President shouted 
to 15,000 listeners: “I am glad to see 
all of you but I don’t see Bill White. 
You know he is a very good friend of 
mine—for three and a half out of every 
four years.” 

“Here he is,’ someone shouted. 

“Bring him up,” Mr. Roosevelt re- 
quested, amid laughter. “Thank the 
Lord we’re going into this election with 
smiles on our faces. Make way for 
Mr. White.” 

“Shoot not this old gray head,” cried 
White. He edged his way to the Presi- 
dent, shook hands, exchanged pleasan- 
tries, then disappeared in the crowd. 

In the packed Lawrence stadium at 
Wichita, Roosevelt sat in an open auto- 
mobile, speaking through a microphone, 
while Mrs. Roosevelt stood leaning 
against the back of the car. “If ever 
I write another book,” he told the 
crowd, “I am going to have a chapter 
in it about bedtime stories—political 
bedtime stories ... I am going to fill it 
with whispering ghosts ... And I am 
going to end the chapter by telling how 
the American men and women on Nov. 
3, 1936, refused to be frightened by 
fairy tales. You folks do not look a bit 
scared to me.” 

In Kansas City, Kan., a whooping, en- 
thusiastic crowd helped to confirm 
Roosevelt’ backers’ belief that $445,- 
000,000 of Federal funds spent in Kan- 
sas might weigh more than State pride 
on election day. 


Once across the State line, Roos 
velt began striking at Governor Lan- 
don. Obviously echoing the frequent 
charge that the Governor had sacrificed 
school facilities to balance his State 
budget, the President told a youthful 
audience in Kansas City, Mo.: “The 
school is the last expenditure upon 
which America should be willing to 
economize.” 


SPECTACLE: As the Presidential Spe- 

cial wound through Missouri and Il- 
linois, Mr. Roosevelt varied his tech- 
nique. He minimized his opposition, 
sometimes satirized it, and always ex- 
pressed confidence in “the verdict on 
Nov. 3.” At East St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Bloomington, Pontiac, and Joliet, 
he drew an encouraging response. 
« Ona “nonpolitical” visit to St. Louis, 
the President utilized the dedication of 
a new World War Memorial to “rejoice 
that our problems are being met and 
solved without impairing ... the peace- 
ful processes of democratic, representa- 
tive government.” 


In Chicago, the Kelly-Nash machine 
staged the most prodigious spectacle of 
the Roosevelt trip. More than 150,000 
paraders—a score of bands—200,000 
spectators along 5 miles of streets- 
tons of confetti—fireworks exploding 
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The Sunflower Special’s Personnel: C. W. Saxon, conductor; Ed. Barry, valet; Ben Brown, chef; and Bill Nye, bodyguard 


over Lake Michigan—and a grand 
finale in the Chicago Stadium. 

Standing in the same auditorium 
where he accepted his party’s nomina- 
tion four years ago, Franklin Roose- 
velt made his strongest bid for the sup- 
port of the small businessman. In finest 
fettle, he mingled humorous sallies, 
sharp arguments, and suave assurance 
that he was innately conservative. 
Excerpts: 

“Some people say that all this recov- 
ery has just happened. But in a compli- 
cated modern world recoveries from de- 
pressions do not just happen. The years 
from 1929 to 1933, when we waited for 
recovery just to happen, prove the point. 

“The previous administration in Wash- 
ington... was not industrially minded 
nor agriculturally minded, nor busi- 
ness-minded. It was high finance- 
minded ... When I refer to high finance, 
Iam not talking about all great bankers 
or all great corporation executives ... 
The overwhelming majority of business- 
men in this country are good citizens 
: I am speaking about a minority 

wh... speculates with other people’s 
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temember two things, first, this ad- 
ministration was called upon to act aft- 
er a previous administration and all 
combined forces of private enterprise 
had failed. Secondly, in spite of all the 
demand for speed, the complexity of the 
problem and all the vast sums of money 


involved, we have had no Teapot Dome 
[cheers]. 

“What was it that the average busi- 
nessman wanted government to do for 
him, to do immediately in 1933? (1) 
Stop deflation and falling prices, and we 
did it. (2) Increase the purchasing 
power of his customers who were in- 
dustrial workers in the city, and we did 
it. (3) Increase the purchasing power of 
his customers on the farms, and we did 
it. (4) Decrease interest rates, power 
rates, and transportation rates, and we 
did it. (5) Protect him from the losses 
due to crime, bank robbers, kidnapers, 
blackmailers, and we did it. 

“But above all, we have fought to 
break the deadly grip which monopoly 
has in the past been able to fasten on the 
business of the nation. 

“I believe, I have always believed, and 
I will always believe in private enter- 
prise as the backbone of economic well- 
being in America. 

“Some of these people really forgot how 
sick they were ... But I know how sick 
they were ... Now most of the patients 
seem to be doing very nicely. Some of 
them are even well enough to throw 
their crutches at the doctor.” 


RECOVERY: Next day from early 
morning till midnight, Roosevelt 
stumped across Michigan. In Lansing, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, and Detroit, he 
appeared as the Evangel of Recovery. 
To many old-timers, his argument— 
we've given you good times, so give us 


another four years—resembled_ the 
“Full Dinner Pail” issue which Mark 
Hanna originated in 1896. 

Detroit’s spontaneous reception ri- 
valed Chicago’s carefully arranged 
show. A hundred thousand persons 
jammed Cadillac Square to hear Mr. 
Roosevelt echo the assurances of his 
Chicago speech, bid for labor’s support, 
and compliment Frank Murphy, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. 


As if in answer to Landon’s relief 
speech in Cleveland, he proclaimed: 
“Relief and work relief through the 
use of Federal funds saved American 
humanity, and as the months went by 
it saved also the solvency of cities and 
States.” 


After Detroit, the President swept 
across Ohio, talked extemporaneously 
in the rain at Cincinnati, and arrived 
three-quarters of an hour late in Cleve- 
land. There he again recited the case 
for his relief policies and repeated the 
Chicago assurances. Then he suprised 
even his advisers by striking at an old 
corporation campaign device: 

“Every now and then stockholders 
and bondholders in the United States 


are ficoded with literature warning them 
against returning this administration 
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At Peru, Ind., Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus elephants greeted the Republican candidate. 
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to office ... The money of the stock- 
holders is being used to finance this 
literature. This waste of stockholders’ 
money is being perpetrated by the same 
group which had brought business as a 
whole to its knees during the dark days 
of the depression.” 

On his final day of campaigning— 
in five cities in up-State New York— 
Mr. Roosevelt defended his PWA and 
WPA and said nice things about Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman, Democratic candi- 
date for reelection. 

Back in Hyde Park, exuberant over 
his reception in the West, the President 
showed his new optimism by planning 
this week to invade New England, con- 
ceded to be the G.O.P.’s main stronghold. 


BONERS: President Contributes 
To List of Campaigning Slips 


To a throng gathered at the railroad 
station in Bloomington, IIll., President 
Roosevelt last week began a speech: 
“IT am glad to be back here in Bloom- 
meme... 

“Bloomington! Bloomington!” shout- 
ed the crowd, and the President cor- 
rected himself. 

That slip constituted the first speak- 
ing blunder either Presidential candi- 
date had thus far made. It took its 
place with the prize boner of last 
month’s campaigning. 

In Santa Barbara, Calif., Rex B. 
Goodcell, Los Angeles Republican lead- 
er, wound up a long  pro-Landon 
speech: “If you want four more years 
of extravagance and waste, vote for 
Roosevelt. In contrast, if you want to 
return to liberty that is real, a return 
to those tenets of self-initiative that 
have made this country great, if you 
want to return to that existence we 
once knew as the American form of 
government, then vote for—vote for— 
Good Lord, I guess I’ve forgotten the 
man’s name!” 

“Landon,” suggested a listener. “‘Yes, 
vote for Landon,” replied Goodcell. 


‘DEBATE’: Senator Vandenberg 
Combats Recorded V oiceand CBS 


At 8:30 last Saturday night, a Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System announcer 
declared: “The program originally 
scheduled for this time will not be 
heard.” 

Radio listeners who had expected to 
hear Senator Arthur Vandenberg in a 
program billed as a “fireside mystery 
chat” heard only a studio piano tinkling 
a time-filling tune. After two minutes 
the Senator’s biting tones suddenly 
poured from the loud-speaker. An-.an- 
nouncer interrupted momentarily to 
splutter something about “phonograph 
records.” 

Then came another jolt. Apparently 
President Roosevelt entered into a dia- 
logue with the Michigan Republican. 
For eighteen minutes, Senator Vanden- 
berg directed questions at “Mr. Roose- 
velt”; a voice few radio owners could 
mistake replied; and the Senator tri- 
umphantly ridiculed the answers. 
Another jarring interruption followed: 





















Senator Vandenberg: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, we regret that 
. we shall be forced to terminate the 
present broadcast.” 


Telegrams and telephone calls del- 
uged CBS officials. They replied by 
rushing explanatory bulletins on the 
air and issuing statement after state- 
ment: there had been no censorship; 
by playing transcriptions of past 
Roosevelt speeches, Senator Vanden- 
berg had violated a CBS rule against 
the use of phonograph records. 


H. Lesley Atlass, a CBS vice presi- 
dent, had learned of the Senator’s plans 
only ten minutes before the broadcast 
time. Atlass promptly ordered the pro- 
gram off the air, later reconsidered and 
let it go on, then ordered it off again. 
Amid the confusion, some CBS stations _ 
canceled the program entirely, some 
broadcast half of it, and some carried 
it in full. 

Senator Vandenberg and the Voice of 
Roosevelt carried on to the end. The 
voice repeated the Presidential oath of 
Office, stated budget-balancing plans, 
and declared that the only thing to fear 
was fear itself. The Senator, interrupt- 
ing, reviewed New Deal conflicts with 
the Supreme Court, accused the admin- 
istration of extravagance, and declared 
that fear‘of the President had slowed 
recovery. 

Senator Vandenberg saved his best 
dialcgue for last.. Samples: 

Vandenberg: “The platform upon 


which you were elected said: ‘We ad- 
vocate an immediate drastic reduction 


























INTERNATIONAL 


On again, off again 


of governmental expenditures’... And 
what did you say?” 

Voice: “That admirable document, the 
platform which you have adopted, is 
clear. I accept it 100 per cent.” 

Vandenberg: “Instead of reducing 
Federal expenditures 25 per cent, you 
have increased them 72 per cent... 
And what did you say?” 

Voice: “...I accept it 100 per cent.” 

Vandenberg: “Then your platform 
said: ‘We advocate a sound currency to 
be preserved at all hazards.’ And what 
did you say?” 

Voice: “...I accept it 100 per cent.” 

Vandenberg: “We play with gold; we 
toy with silver; we revel in greenbacks 
... Time forbids an extension of the in- 
ventory. I simply listen, once more and 
finally, for your sturdy words—” 

Voice: “...I accept it 100 per cent.” 


. 
ORATORY: Even Garner Speaks 
As Political Stumpers Go Wild 


With few exceptions, everybody who 
is anybody in the political world felt 
compelled last week to offer his 
opinions to the country. Herbert Clark 
Hoover made his first political speech 
since the national conventions, and 
even John Nance Garner broke his 
silence before a microphone. Among 
the week’s pronouncements, charges, 
and countercharges: 


Herbert Hoover: “The President in his 
Pittsburgh speech implied delicately 
that. he brought about recovery .. - 
May I not suggest that Santa Claus has 
turned into anticleer, whose crow 
each morning claimed credit for the 
rising sun.” 
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John N. Garner: “Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt is no more of a Communist than-I 
am..- You might as well expect athe- 
ism in a cathedral as communism in the 
environment of Hyde Park.” 

Republican National Committee: Pres- 
ident Roosevelt proved last night that 
he is the Kerensky of the American 
revolutionary movement. The poor lamb 
does not realize that his fantastic 
planned economy ... leads directly to the 
destruction of. the capitalist system.” 

Secretary of ‘the Interior Ickes: Gov- 
ernor Landon must be the seventh won- 
der of the world if he can spend more 
money than the government is now 
spending in the West and at the same 
time reduce taxes in the East.” 

Raymond Moley, ex-Brain Truster: 
“The Treasury continues to employ ac- 
counting methods for which any State 
banking examiner would rebuke the 
most inconspicuous bank .. .” 

Secretary of Commerce Roper: “There 
is every sound economic indication that 
the trend of government expenditures 
from this point on will turn steadily 
downward...” 

John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers 
president: “The interests supporting 
the Republican party seek a centralized 
control in the hands of a few... Their 
plans are equivalent to the setting up of 
a Fascist State. They would place in 
the seat of power a quavering, quaggy 
dummy.” 

Col. Frank Knox: “The platform of 
the Farmer-Labor crowd that Mr. 
Roosevelt has just approved is pure 
socialism ... It is a grandgsight to see 
Jim Farley embracing socialism.” 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: “They 
say former Governor Smith is taking a 
walk, but there must: be some mistake 
in his gait—he has blind staggers. His 
path will be a lonely one, leading through 
a cemetery... ” 

Republican Chairman Hamilton: “We 
will carry every State north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi, and eight 
or ten States west of the Mississippi.” 

Democratic Chairman Farley: “I read 
Mr. Hamilton’s predictions, but pooh! 
Here is the real low-down—President 
Roosevelt will carry at least 43 States, 
all that he had in 1932 and Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Norman Thomas, Socialist Presiden- 
tial candidate: “All Roosevelt has to 
say is ‘Remember Hoover,’ and the 
voter cries: ‘Papa, save me’.” 

Harry W. Laidler, Socialist candi- 
date for Governor of New York: “Every 
political campaign in America has for 
years been intellectually nauseating... 
Logic is usually thrown to the winds. 
Ballyhoo, unmeaning though catchy 


shibboleths, take the place of reason.” 


CAMPAIGN NOTES 


PHRASEOLOGY: Last week Henry -Ca- 
bot Lodge Jr., 34, Republican candidate 
for Senator from Massachusetts, set a 
new high for skillful phraseology. In 
answer to Townsend planners’ request 
for endorsement, he issued a reply that 
could displease neither them nor their 
opponents: “The most deep-seated and 
eternal aim of the human race is leisure 
and security for the aged and opportun- 
ity for the young. The Townsend move- 
ment is the embodiment of this aim, 
with which I am in complete accord. 
I am glad to tell you that as United 
States Senator I will support old-age 
pensions as generous as the resources 
of this country will, in my judgment, 
permit.” 


. Swircnes or THE WEEK: Mrs. Alfred 
E. Smith—to Landon. (‘My husband 
knows what’s best.’’) 

Amos Pinchot, liberal author, former 
Roosevelt supporter, and brother of ex- 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania— 
to Landon. (“The New Deal... is 
nothing more or less than good old- 
fashioned, standard-bred, Marxian doc- 
trine.’’) 

James P. Warburg, New York bank- 
er, early Roosevelt adviser and later a 
sharp critic of the New Deal—to Roose- 
velt. (“It is impossible for me to sup- 
port an opposition which either will not 
or cannot recognize that economic na- 
tionalism lies at the root of our great 
difficulties.” ) 


CORRECTION: Last week The Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram quoted James 
Roosevelt, the President’s eldest son, 





ELECTORAL VOTE CONSENSUS 


Certain Likely Total 

Roosevelt 241 100 341 

Landon 50 140 190 

Necessary to win 266 

Prevailing betting odds: 5 to 2 on 

Roosevelt. 

This is Not a final prediction of the election's out- 
come. The electoral vote figures represent a con- 
sensus of polls now being taken by publications and 


confidential services. 





























INTERNATIONAL 
James and Doris Duke Cromwell: Heart and purse for Roosevelt 


as saying at a Democratic rally: “The 
President intends to continue the prin- 
ciples of the NRA by going before the 
people and seeking an amendment to 
the Constitution .. .” 


Next day, as Republicans capitalized 


on the news, James Roosevelt issued a 
“transcript” of his remarks: “The ad- 
ministration is pledged to attempt to 
carry out the purposes of the NRA in 
every constitutional manner. 
there be no way... I, as an individual, 
see no alternative but to ask the peo- 
ple for the right to make those pur- 
poses constitutional .. .” 


Should 


Governor Landon: “The silence of the 


father will be the confession that the 
son spoke for the President .. .” 


Hugh S. Johnson: “Son Jimmy ought 


to have a Maxim silencer...” 


RooseEvett Recruit: Mrs. Doris Duke 


Cromwell—‘“world’s richest girl’—con- 
tributed $5,000 to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund in Arkansas. Next day re- 
porters learned her husband, James H. 


R. Cromwell, planned to vote for the 
President. 


WHISPERS: C.O.P. Hits at One 
Rumor; Others Continue to Fly 


Last June, Landon campaign man- 
agers neatly sidetracked Albert Otting- 
er, prominent Manhattan Republican 
who had set himself up as head of a 
Landon-for-President headquarters in 
New York. Because Ottinger is a Jew, 
gossipers quickly spread the word that 
Landon was anti-Semitic—a sort of 
embryonic Hitler. 


Buttressed by other “evidence” the 
report gradually swelled to the pro- 
portions of an effective campaign argu- 
ment among New York’s 1,800,000 Jews. 
Last week Republicans found the talks 
so disturbing that they rushed Jacob 
A. Harzfeld, founder of Kansas City’s 
Jewish Welfare Federation, before a 
New York microphone to explain: 

“If one dared to make the allegation 
anywhere near Kansas charging Lan- 
don with anti-Semitism, our citizens 
would look at you with amazement and 
astonishment ... Alf Landon is intol- 
erant of only one thing, and that is in- 
tolerance itself.” 


Even that did not stop the gossip. 
Hostile tongues continued telling the 
anti-Jewish tale, just as whisperers of 
earlier days insisted that Jefferson was 
a mulatto, Lincoln a teller of foul sto- 
ries, Cleveland a wife-beater, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt a sot. 


TALK: Whispers of 1936 have been 
less malicious than usual but only slight- 
ly less prevalent. Last week, as the 
battle for votes reached high pitch, 
wholly fabricated stories about the two 
candidates slithered from mouth to 
mouth throughout the 48 States. 


The tales varied with the locality. 
In dry areas, scandalmongers reported 
that “a Kansas editor who knows Lan- 
don well” had confided that the Gover- 
nor was a chronic alcoholic who had to 
be sobered up before each speech. In 
Harlem flats, dusky gossips had learned 
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“from people who know” that Landon 
was a Negrophobe who had fired all 
colored holders of State jobs. Among 
reliefers, hack politicians passed. the 
word that Governor Landon had “pub- 
licly stated” his belief that $1.08 a week 
is ample allowance for any family. 
About the President, hoary stories 
continued to go the rounds: “Honest, 
Henry, I have it straight from Wash- 
ington that Roosevelt’s illness has fi- 
nally affected his brain. It seems that 
...” In Pullman smokers, swank bars, 
and club lounges, solid citizens repeated 
the old yarn sponsored by Father 
Coughlin: that Roosevelt’s father left 
Franklin’s inheritance in trust because 
he thought his son financially irrespon- 
sible. Others innocently circulated a 
newer tale: proceeds from the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Balls went not to the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation but 
to Roosevelt’s mother, who holds a 
$7,000,000 mortgage on the institution! 


TruTH: Those who took trouble to 
track down the campaign whispers in- 
variably found them false. Landon 
drinks—but only occasionally and mod- 
erately. Impartial Kansans know noth- 
ing of his reputed hostility toward Ne- 
groes or Jews. As for his favoring $1.08 
relief allowances, the Kansas State Sen- 
ator who first broadcast the story never 
offered any evidence to support it. 

Reports of a Roosevelt mental af- 
fliction, of course, contradict universal 
medical testimony that infantile paraly- 
sis, once checked, never progresses or 
affects the mind. Study of the elder 
Roosevelt’s will reveals that he in- 
structed executors to hold one-third of 
the estate in trust “for my son, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, until he shall attain 
the age of 21, at which time they shall 
pay the principal to him.” Books of 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation 
show that Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt 
has no financial connection with the or- 
ganization. 

But in a campaign year, facts rarely 
catch up with fiction. Testimony from 
the world’s best genealogists couldn’t 
halt the year’s wildest anti-Semite ca- 
nards: that Landon’s middle name, Moss- 
man, proves him Jewish; that Roose- 
velt’s real name is “Rosenwald.” 

Reps AND Nazis: Last month William 
Randolph Hearst awoke to the fact 
that Earl Browder, Communist leader, 
openly preferred Roosevelt to Landon. 
Since then the 28 Hearst papers have 
jubilantly bellowed charges of New 
Deal “communism.” Republican ex- 
tremists, led by G.O.P. Chairman John 
Hamilton, have kept up the chorus in 
the face of Roosevelt denials. 

Last week equally extreme Demo- 
crats found opportunity to shout ‘“Fas- 
cist” and “Nazi” at Landon. In the 
Deutscher Weckruf und Beobachter, 
New York Nazi news organ, Fritz 
Kuhn, “Bundesfuehrer” of the German- 
American People’s League, announced: 
“I... declare myself, in the name of 
the People’s League, in favor of Alfred 
M. Landon . .. We hope that his vic- 


tory will bring about a friendlier at- 
titude of the Federal Government to- 
ward our old Fatherland.” 





fondled a letter. 


LABOR: C€.1.0. Lieutenants Talk 
~ Peace and Perplex Their Chief 


In a New York office seventeen floors 
above Fifth Avenue, Max Zaritsky 
He waved the thin, 
typed sheets above his desk, and the 
paper crackled faintly. 

“There it is! There it is! 
what it says. Listen to this: 

“‘Our committee will be pleased to 
enter into conference without delay 
and ... without commitments or stipu- 
lations, free to explore every possibility 
and avenue of reconciliation . . . includ- 
ing the complete restoration of the 
former status of organizations associ- 
ated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization.’ ”’ 


It means 





HARRIS & EWING 


Max Zaritsky’s goal: Peace for ‘our C1.0/ 


On behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s executive council, three 
A. F. of L. vice presidents had offered 
to discuss reinstatement of suspended 
Cc. I. O. unions and anything else that 
might lead to settlement of the feder- 
ation’s wrangle with John L. Lewis, 
Cc. I. O. chairman. 

As a C. I. O. member, and as presi- 
dent of the United Hatters, Cap, and 
Millinery Workers International Union, 
Zaritsky had fathered the negotiations 
which produced his prized letter; peace, 
so it seemed to him, was nearer than 
at any time since last August when the 
council ejected ten of C. I. O.’s twelve 
unions. . 


Moment: Imbued with a zealot’s con- 
vincing optimism, Peacemaker Zaritsky 
had fought hard for his moment in the 
headlines. 

Early last week in Washington the 
council debated his proposals for pacific 
gestures toward the C. I. O. and con- 
sented only to dicker in empty generali- 
ties. Then Zaritsky bustled down to 
Washington, stated his case before the 
hesitant councilmen, and talked pri- 
vately with William Green, A. F. of L. 
president. 

Twenty-four hours later, Zaritsky 
had his letter. Informed Washington 
onlookers noted a possible explanation 


of the federation’s step toward peace: 
William L. Hutcheson, implacable foe 
of concessions to the C. I. O., resigned 
from the council. 

With one bitter-ender out of the way, 
Green chose three conciliatory council- 
men—George M. Harrison, Felix 
Knight, and Matthew Woll—to serve 
on the federation’s peace committee, 
To Zaritsky’s way of thinking, Lewis 
had only to appoint a similar sub- 
committee for the C. I. O. and “‘a meet- 
ing of minds” would surely follow. 

At least one other C. I. O. captain 
agreed with Zaritsky. David Dubinsky, 
president of the suspended Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
publicly called upon Chairman Lewis to 
meet the federation halfway. 


Cuoice: In Washington, Lewis pon- 
dered’the two courses open to him. He 
could bow to the Zaritsky-Dubinsky de- 
mand; or he could stand by his oft- 
repeated dictum that th: C. I. O. would 
talk peace after the council reinstated 
the ousted unions. 

If he chose the first, his enemies in- 
evitably would whisper that he had re- 
treated for the first time since he broke 
away from the federation’s craft unions 
last year, to sponsor organization of 
all-inclusive industrial unions among 
mass-production workers. 

If he chose the other, he would invite 
suspicion—among followers and foes 
alike—that he had sacrificed organized 
labor’s welfare to personal ambition, 
already well-fed by the power accruing 
to a successful rebel. 

When the week ended, he had de- 
clined to commit himself. But some of 
his associates pointed to an obvious, 
significant negative: he had appointed 
no peacemakers. 

Nevertheless, his lieutenants talked 
and thought of peace—with or without 
Lewis. Last week one of his followers 
bespoke a slowly stirring tide of in- 
dependence: “It’s not his C. I. O. It’s 
ours.” 





SEAMEN: Commission Ultimatum 
And Union Feuds Delay Strike 


The Pacific Coast’s marine unions 
have learned to play a tough game, and 
to make it pay. Last week the Federal 
Government’s new Maritime Commis- 
sion decided that two could play the 
same game. 

Confronted by the threat of a coast- 
wise strike from Seattle to San Diego, 
the commission dispatched a telegram 
from Washington: 

“Ship operators and maritime unions 
not only are requested, but they also 
are expected, to continue under agree- 
ments now in force.” 

Those agreements had been effective 
since 1934, when coast unions tied up 
San Francisco in a ruthless general 
strike and compelled shipowners to 
grant higher wages and improved work- 
ing conditions. 

Sept. 30 the pacts expired. The 
unions, dominated by scrappy rank- 
and-file leaders, refused to forgo a sin- 
gle, hard-won concession; the owners 
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When you were a child, did you 
r watch the mighty blacksmith at his 
ge? What a fascinating sight it was! 
\s he forged the glowing metal into a 
rseshoe or the rim of a wagon wheel, 
also can you forge a strong financial 
feguard for the future. 
lo “carry on,” you will want an in- 
me for your retirement with protec- 
nin the meantime for your family... 
aranteed by a strong, old, well-man- 
-d company like the New. York Life. 
For this purpose consider our new 
nuity Endowment. It is issued in in- 
ne units of $10-a-month. A good plan 
to start one or more units from time 
time until you have accumulated 
at you think you should have for 
ir retirement... $300 a 
mth, or more. 


. . 
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To illustrate: An insurable young man 
at age 2¢ starts one unit. His premium 
$30 a year for an income of $120 
a year, payable $10-a month, beginning 
at age 65 and guaranteed for life. He has 
the option of a smaller income at certain 
ages before 65. Later, as he can, he adds 
other units. If he died at any time before 
the income began, the Company would 
pay at least $1,000 per unit. Dividends 


is about 


could be used to reduce premium pay- 
ments or to increase the retirement in- 
come and the insurance protection. 


Remember, the sooner you start, the 
lower your premiums will be. Ask a 
New York Life representative for de- 
tails based on your present age . . . Or 
write for our booklet, “‘ Retire with a 
Life Income,” to 51 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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To Our Policyholders and the Public: 


As the roaring fire and heavy hammer 
blows test the strength of iron and its 
quality, so too the well-managed life 
insurance company is proven in the fires 
of economic experience. 

New York Life has met test after test 
through all the years since it was founded 
the Civil and World Wars, 


plagues and pestilences, panics and de- 


in 1845... 


pressions. Steadfastly, this mutual com- 
pany has fulfilled every obligation it 
assumed. For New York Life P licy- 
holders it provides a strong financial 


safeguard for the future. 


BDnros.cw. AucriCmearr_ 


President 


whe NEW YORK LIFE... A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 
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To prevent extinction of the fast-disappearing 


VW HALE : mammals, 26 countries including the United 


States drew up a treaty at Geneva in 1931. Last week, between po- 


litical speeches, President Roosevelt signed a set of regulations that 
would make the treaty effective for the American whaling industry. 
The new rules are designed to prevent indiscriminate slaughter. 


The gunner takes careful aim: A hit! The 100-pound har- 
poon (inset) contains an explosive charge that goes off three 


“| came 


In the factory, workers cut the blubber into small 
pieces, which are boiled and further processed to 
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¢ harpoon from the deck of a sailing vessel (left). Ross (above) caught 1,444 whales on her last eight-month trip. ‘Thar she blows’: The 
tic, brings surer results. The Sir James Clark lookout in the crow’s-nest spies two humpbacks that have come to the surface for air. 
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The dead whale is marked with a flag while the ship goes after more prey. An up-to-date 
floating blubber factory has a port in the stern through which the mammals are hauled in. 
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{re machine is a shortometer. 
Samples of pastry are prepared and baked each as 
nearly uniform as can be done with accurate methods 
and temperature control. 

These samples are then broken on this machine. The 
amount of pressure required to break the samples meas- 
ures their “shortness.” 


In a recent test of a product offered for advertising, 
Good Housekeeping baked twelve hundred pieces of 
pastry and broke them on its shortometer. The “short- 
ness” of every piece was accurately measured. 

Twelve hundred times to be sure! 

Painstaking care builds the confidence that women 
have in Good Housekeeping and its advertising pages. 
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demanded arbitration and complete re- 
view of the contract terms. 

Neither side would retreat. Yield- 
ing nothing, each agreed to postpone 
the showdown until Oct. 15. Last week, 
when the commission bared its fist, the 
Coast awaited a knockdown fight by 
strike or lockout, certain to paralyze 
Pacific shipping and likely to embroil 
Atlantic ports. 

Hopeful that arbitration would en- 
able them to end irksome union restric- 
tions, the owners accepted the commis- 
sion’s demand. Union bellwethers, dis- 
trusting Federal dictation, declined to 
extend the truce beyond Oct. 26. Headed 
toward a strike within the month, they 
proceeded to delight shipowners by 
quarreling among themselves. 

Harry Bridges, immigrant founder of 
the powerful Maritime Federation, 
called upon its 37,000 longshoremen, 
sailors, cooks, and other unionists to au- 
thorize a strike Oct. 28. Then Harry 
Lundeberg, rival leader of 6,800 sailors, 
succumbed to his jealousy of Bridges. 
Sacrificing his usual strike-any-time 
tactics, Lundeberg pledged his cooper- 
ation to the commission, and scotched 
a strike referendum in his Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. Eleven thousand cooks, 
stewards, and firemen sided with him. 

Sunday, when Commissioner Harry 
G. Hamlet checked in at San Francis- 
co’s Whitcomb Hotel to unravel the 
snarl, he found that union jealousies 
promised peace and union disaster. 


° 
RELIEF: Hopkins Turns Author 
To Defend His ‘Standing Army’ 


» Ever since WPA projects succeeded 
FERA direct payments as the adminis- 
tration’s prime weapon against depres- 
sion distress, assault on shortcomings 
has overshadowed appraisal of merit. 

Campaign zeal intensified the criti- 
cism—pointed often at WPA’s allegedly 
exorbitant costs of administration. Last 
week Harry L. Hopkins, Works Prog- 
ress Administrator, yielded to Republi- 
can goads and rendered his first detailed 
accounting of WPA’s budget. 

Republicans found little to shoot at in 
the Hopkins figures: total expenditure 
in WPA’s first fifteen months, $1,772,- 
756,795; average administration cost 
4.5 per cent; lowest regional cost, New 
York City, 2.7; highest, Montana, 8.6— 
typical of the ratios in sparsely settled 
areas. 

In an earlier, less comprehensive re- 
port, Hopkins had disclosed that WPA 
expenditure per client averaged $80 a 
month, as against FERA’s $33. But 
direct relief administrative expense was 
more than double WPA’s. 


Srory: Campaigning in Philadelphia 
last week, Hopkins summed up ideas 
which W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., of 
New York published next day in the 
administrator’s first book, “Spending to 
Save: The Complete Story of Relief.” 
In Philadelphia he said: 

“We make no apology for the money 
we have spent or the way we have spent 
it... The last Republican administration 
let the people starve. We fed them.” 
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CALL: In Olympia, Wash., last week, 500 earnest women with a message called on Gov. 
Clarence D. Martin. Twenty strikes had vexed Seattle alone since April, 1934; within the 
last two months, walkouts had closed the city’s only morning newspaper and two whole- 
sale drug firms; a new maritime strike menaced the State’s ports and lumber industry. 
As the women viewed matters, something like revolution was nigh. 

Mindful of the power wielded by Washington’s close-knit, well-organized unions, Gov- 


ernor Martin dealt tactfully with his visitors. 
“My sole desire is to make this a better State. Thank you a lot for coming and good-by.” 


He climbed upon a chair and declaimed: 





In his slender book, he used 185 pages 
to justify his program and to predict 
its indefinite continuance: ‘There will 
remain ...a standing army of able- 
bodied workers who have no jobs... 
The only possible solution ...is a works 
program.” 


e 
COUGHLIN: One Turbulent Week 
In the Life of a Radio Priest 


ROYAL OAK MICH 3:16 P OCT 12 

VITALLY IMPORTANT THAT YOU MEET ME 
TONIGHT AT 9 O'CLOCK AT BILTMORE 
HOTEL, PROVIDENCE. CHARLES E. COUGH- 
LIN. 

Father Coughlin was a little early. 
Just before 9, a Biltmore elevator 
stopped at the sixteenth floor and four 
Boston detectives stepped out. With 
them came the Priest of the Little 
Flower. With them he strodesacross a 
deep red carpet, past the corridor’s 
pale green walls and into a banquet 
roo, where 200 Rhode Island officers 
of the National Union for Social Justice 
awaited him. 

Harshly, peremptorily, he told them 
why he had summoned them. He had 
heard that Rhode Island’s N.U.S.J. had 
degenerated into quarreling factions; 
that its books didn’t make sense; that 
its finances were in a mess. 

“We'll get to the bottom of this now 
... We'll wash the slate clean .. . Car- 
penter is out!” 


In a two-and-a-half-hour houseclean- 
ing, the master ejected State Super- 
visor Chester L. Carpenter; installed 
Rene Viau, organist of the Notre 
Dame Catholic Church, Central Falls; 
and promised that an auditor would ar- 
rive “within 72 hours” to straighten 
out the books. 


Then, still ushered by his Boston 
bodyguard, he walked down the cor- 
ridor and saw John J. Barry, reporter 
for The Boston Globe, waiting there 
with other newspaper men. 


Priestly anger, aroused earlier that 
day by Barry’s barbed questioning, 
flared again. Coughlin shouted, raised 
his fists above the slight, black-haired 
figure, and tore away Barry’s spec- 
tacles. A policeman seized the priest’s 
arms. 

Barry, a Catholic, did nothing: “I 
couldn’t hit a priest.” 

In the consequent hullabaloo, Barry 
had his second taste of national pub- 
licity. Last November he complained 
that Cornelius Roosevelt, son of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr., pestered him 
with air rifle shots from a Masscchu- 
setts Institute of Technology dormitory. 
No Roosevelt BB hit the reporter, and 
authorities dismissed the charge after 
arresting and indicting the prankster. 


® While Coughlin rage made Boston 
headlines, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State, arrived to 
visit an avowed Coughlin foe, William 
Cardinal O’Connell. Father Coughlin 
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had no intention of seeing the Pope’s 
emissary: “I believe in... not enter- 
ing anything until I am invited.” He 
was not invited. - 


® Late in the week, Father Coughlin 
returned to his Michigan shrine—and 
to another scrap. Woody Hockaday, 
an itinerant Kansan who fosters peace 
and notoriety by showering the promi- 
nent with feathers, clambered to 
Coughlin’s side during an address in 
Detroit. Arrayed in eye-filling Indian 
trappings, Hockaday duly showered 
the priest; Coughlin threw Hockaday 
to the floor, pounded him heartily, and 
handed him over to police. 


® At N.U.S.J.’s convention in Cleve- 
land in August, John H. O’Donnell of 
Pittsburgh raised a lone voice against 
Coughlin policies. In Detroit last week, 
O’Donnell sued to oust Coughlin from 
N.U.S.J. His charge: N.U.S.J. had sur- 
rendered to “an. arbitrary and dicta- 
torial tyrant.” His attorney: Benja- 
min Sacharow, of Cleveland, who has 
filed a similar suit against a Coughlin 
ally, Dr. Francis E. (Pensions) Town- 
send. 


® No disapproving Catholic or Demo- 
crat has yet persuaded Father Cough- 
lin’s diocesan superior, Bishop Michael 
J. Gallagher, to suppress the priest’s 
violent political attacks upon President 
Roosevelt. Bishop Gallagher supports 
Mr. Roosevelt, but insists that Cough- 
lin may oppose whom he pleases. 

In Detroit last week, Bishop and 
President dined .together aboard the 
Roosevelt campaign train. Afterward, 
neither would answer the query: had 
the President asked the Bishop to quell 
the priest ? 


AAA: Millers’ Will 
Retrieve Taxes for Treasury 


Customers 


Before the Supreme Court skewered 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act last 
January, lower tribunals impounded 
$200,000,000 in processing taxes collect- 
ed from firms which challenged AAA’s 
legality. Aggrieved by a court order 
requiring refund of these taxes to proc- 
essors, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace vented his woe by radio: “This... 
is probably the greatest legalized steal 
in American history.” 


In Minneapolis last week General 
Mills, Inc., largest of grain processors, 
disowned the implied label of “legalized 
thief.”” Donald D. Davis, president of 
the company, disclosed that General 
Mills and thirteen subsidiaries had ar- 
ranged to return their share of the 
money to the _ customers—mostly 
chains, wholesalers, and bakeries—who 
paid the tax in the first place. Other 
millers, including Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., prepared to follow suit. 

Next day Washington reporters put 
a question to the Treasury—would the 
millers’ customer-refunds cheat the 


government of an 80 per cent windfall’ 


tak, levied upon impounded processing 
taxes? Answer: the government would 
collect from the millers’ customers. 





WIDE WORLD 


A priest pounded Woody Hockaday 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department announced that 
3,397,511 of 3,518,191 eligible veterans have 
applied for bonus bonds since June 15. 
The department has issued bonds totaling 
$1,775,006,000; cashed bonds worth 
$1,273,272,000; and distributed $80,553,208 
in checks for odd amounts, 

Navy Department reported that since July 1 
the naval strength of the United States 
has dropped from 324 ships of 1,080,715 
gross tons to 306 ships aggregating 
1,062,875 gross tons. The decrease is due 
chiefly to the scrapping of old warships. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Bureau of Agriculture Economics estimated 

the American cotton crop for the 1936-37 


season at 18,100,000 bales—13 per cent 
less than the ten-year average of 20,437,- 


000 bales, and the smallest since 1924-25. 

Maritime Commission ordered shipbuilders 
and operators to file complete monthly re- 
ports detailing salaries, expenses, and ac- 
tivities of their Washington representa- 
tives. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 15) 


po) are errr tre Pray oe te ce $46,416, 200.62 
BEpemaitures: o% iisic o's 0 foe Ha dae® $124,617,916.37 
Balance “6.36. cece ved y ah $2,010,760.778.21 
Deficit, fiscal year... ui ......- $696,841.304.61 
Peblic DOS i... ceccevcascse $33,836,917,895.60 


“Official news not reported, elsewhere in department, 
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PACIFIC: Pan American’s New 
Route Helps Reporter Win Race 


Crowds of whites and natives lined 
the shores of Apra Harbor, Guam, last 
week and experienced the thrill of their 
isolated lives. A huge flying boat took 
a bite in the air and zoomed over the 
jungled mountains, headed west for 
Manila; a second bounced ponderously 
from crest to crest of lazy ground 
swells, lifted itself free, and turned its 
nose east toward Wake Island. 


The China Clipper, with representa- 
tives of five news agencies aboard, was 
off on the final leg of its first westward 
passenger flight; the Hawaii Clipper 
sped Herbert Ekins, New York World- 
Telegram foreign correspondent, home- 
ward on his race around the world. 


For a year Pan American Airways’ 
clipper ships had been carrying mail 
and express over the Alameda-Hawaii- 
Midway-Wake-Guam-Manila route. Re- 
porters, guests of the line on the “press 
preview” flight before inauguration of 
paying-passenger service this week, 
found the routine of ultrascientific aero- 
navigation had become monotonous 


Pan Am: The whole eight-year life of 
the air line is a story of foreseeing and 
eliminating financial, diplomatic, and 
aeronautic puzzles. This preparedness 
enabled Pan American to drive a sig- 
nificant wedge into the undeveloped 
markets of Latin America and the Far 
East. 

Oct. 28, 1927, Pilot Edwin C. Musick 
climbed into the cockpit of a Fokker 
transport at Key West, Fla., and took 
off on Pan American’s first scheduled 
passenger flight to Havana. Fourteen 
months later, President Juan T. Trippe 
had spun his line’s web around the 
Caribbean, through Mexico, and down 
South America’s west coast. The origi- 
nal 251-mile route had grown to 12,000 
miles, through 28 countries. 


If other—and less efficient—airways 
stood in the way of expansion, Trippe 
bought them out. After he had visual- 
ized a new route, he sent expeditions 
to select airports, install radio equip- 
ment, observe weather conditions, and 
buy exclusive landing franchises. When 
he had lined up new territory, he sat 
back and waited for air-mail contracts; 
since no one else had landing rights, no 
one was eligible to underbid him. 


Two years ago Trippe decided on 4 
Pacific route. The problem was com- 
paratively easy: American island pos- 
sessions offered convenient stepping- 
stones to the Philippines; the com- 
pany’s technical experts had evolved 4 
plane-type and radio apparatus for 
overwater flying; a staff of trained 
pilots, engineers, navigators, and radio 
operators, all qualified to handle any 
job on the plane, knew their work 
backward. All Pan American had to 
do was order three Martin flying boats 
—essentially similar to the Sikorskys 


“on its Caribbean lines—build land sta~ 


tions, and have a look at the weather. 
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Arcosy: In March, 1935, a chartered 
steamer left San Francisco with a car- 
go of tractors, lumber, radio towers, 
jaunches—everything necessary to erect 
five air bases. Sweating labor gangs 
covered desolate, barren Midway with 
a layer Of rich soil. At Wake—a tri- 
angle of islets hugging a lagoon ideal 
for landing the clippers—they dupli- 
cated the big hotel they had set up at 
Midway. 

Four months later, Pan Am had built 
its depots. Meantime a Sikorsky had 
explored the unknown air of the Pa- 
cific. To help chart a reliable weather 
map, ship, shore, and island stations 
flashed their observations. The Mat- 
son Line contracted to equip its ships 
with meteorological balloons. 


In November, 1935, the China Clip- 
per, capable of carrying a gross load of 
51,000 pounds, arrived from the Martin 
factory in Baltimore. On the plane’s 
first flight to Manila with mail and ex- 
press, the system was so well organized 
that Edwin Musick—still senior pilot— 
reported a routine flight. A few weeks 
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later, the Philippine Clipper joined its 
sister ship. 


Winter brought trouble. In Chesa- 
peake Bay, ice held the Hawaii Clipper, 
the third and last ship of Pan Ameri- 
can’s Pacific fleet. An obstruction in 
San Francisco Bay ripped a hole in the 
China Clipper’s hull. Each of the 
ships developed engine trouble and had 
to be refitted. On one Honolulu hop, 
unusually strong head winds forced 
the China back to Alameda. 


By last May, however, the air line 
was running smoothly again. The 
planes made three round trips each in 
May and June, and, beginning in 
August, a regular departure from Ala- 
meda every Wednesday. Engineers dis- 
covered their most economical cruising 
speed, and no ship completed the 2,400- 
mile Alameda-Honolulu flight with less 
than five hours’ reserve fuel supply. 
Navigators took a second glance at 
their weather maps and found that 
they could duck head winds on the 
westward hop by steering around them. 

In September, Department of Com- 














merce inspectors declared the line 
ready for passenger service. By last 
fortnight the ships had traversed the 
full 8,200-mile route 52 times—total, 
more than 500,000 miles. Pan American 
set the date for the debut: Oct. 21. 


PASSENGERS: Traffic experts found 
their assignment more trying than had 
engineers and pilots. On the California- 
Hawaii leg, the clippers require so 
much gasoline that they can carry 
only six passengers in addition to the 
seven-man crew. (The other, shorter 
flight stages permit an even dozen.) 
Ever since plans for the line- were an- 
nounced, requests for reservations for 
the first flight had flooded Pan Am’s 
offices—from publishers, company of- 
ficials, globe-trotters, confirmed first 
flighters, and average citizens. In des- 
peration, the line scheduled three 
“maiden voyages.” 

A fortnight ago, the China Clipper 
flew West from Alameda with report- 
ers representing The Associated Press, 
United Press, International News Serv- 
ice, North American Newspaper Al- 


NEWSPHOTOS BY AVERBACH 


On the service scaffold, mechanics polish the ship’s duralumin hull and check the four Pratt & Whitney engines 
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liance, and The New York Herald 
Tribune syndicate. Last week, Trippe, 
William Gibbs McAdoo, and a group of 
publishers boarded the Philippine Clip- 
per. This Wednesday, six selected from 
a priority list make the first paying- 
passenger trip—at extra-fare rates on 
the Hawaii Clipper. After the line’s 
triple opening, a round trip to Manila 
will cost $1,438; to Honolulu, $648. 

Race: The Fourth Estate’s stunt-of- 
the-year last week became an anti- 
climax. Three weeks ago Leo Kieran 
(New York Times-North American 
Newspaper Alliance), Dorothy Kilgal- 
len (New York Evening Journal-Inter- 
national News Service), and Herbert 
Ekins (New York World-Telegram- 
United Press) set out on a round-the- 
world race in which they would use 
only transportation available to the 
ordinary traveler. All three expected 
to reach Manila in time to catch the 
China Clipper and replace NANA, INS, 
and UP reporters on the return trip of 
the press-preview flight. 

But when the three had checked in 
at Manila, all had broken their own 
rules. Miss Kilgallen had deserted the 
Imperial Airways route at Bangkok and 
chartered a plane to take her to Hong 
Kong; Ekins had traveled from Tara- 
kan, Borneo, to Manila on a Dutch ex- 
perimental line, not yet in passenger 
service; Kieran had hired a car to take 
him from Bologna to Brindisi, Italy. 
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Ekins arrived at Manila with a 5,000- 
mile lead, but he could not have main- 
tained it except for a typhoon. Storms 
off the Philippines delayed the Hawaii 
Clipper five days on her last nonpassen- 
ger flight, and when Ekins persuaded 
Pan Am to let him ride on a special pass, 
he gained a lap on his rivals. Another 
typhoon held the westbound China Clip- 
per at Guam for four days, and further 
spread-eagled Kilgallen and Kieran. 

While the World-Telegram’s front 
page rejoiced, Kieran’s cables to The 
Times waxed bitter: “Ekins... left on 
the Hawaii Clipper as a member of the 
crew ... [the] original plan was strict- 
ly adhered to by me...I thought that 
American aviation would assure the 
success of my... plan.” 


Pan American’s schedule brought 
Ekins to Alameda Sunday morning. 
Between puffs on a cigarette—forbid- 
den on the clippers—he told radio lis- 
teners they could fly around the earth 
for $5,000, and complained that none of 
the foreign: air lines carried steward- 
esses. United Air Lines then shuttled 
him down the coast to Los Angeles, 
where he caught Transcontinental & 
Western Air’s Sky Chief for New York. 

Monday morning he strolled into the 
city room he had left 18 days, 14 hours, 
56 minutes, and 57 seconds previously. 
Almost halfway around the world in 
Manila, Miss Kilgallen and Kieran were 
preparing to take off on the China 
Clipper—at least six days behind. 


NEWS.WEEK MAP 
The Hindenburg, Royal Dutch Air Lines, Pan American, United, 
and TWA carried Herbert Ekins around the world in 18% days 
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FOOTBALL: Exuberant Crowd; 
Scrap in West, Go Dry in Eas, 





Of the country’s 21 major undefeateg 
and untied teams, nine wear the cloth 
of Catholic colleges—Notre Dame, Holy 
Cross, Fordham, Duquesne, Villanova, 
Marquette, Catholic University, Ge: rge- 
town, Santa Clara. The first four are 
strong candidates to represent the East 
New Year’s Day in the Rose Bowl, 
Santa Clara may earn the right to rep. 
resent the West, but even so wil! not 
be nominated by the Pacific Coast Con. 
ference which annually names one of 
its own nonsectarian members. 

At the close of the season, The Tid. 
ings, official organ of the archdiocese of 
Los Angeles, rates all the Catholic 
teams and awards a mythical champion. 
ship—last year won by Holy Cross, 
Gus Dorais, Detroit coach, has proposed 
the formation of a Catholic League, but 
most institutions disapprove: when 
fighting Irish and Poles meet fighting 
Irish and Poles, football becomes a com- 
bination of boxing and wrestling. 

The first big brawl of the Fall hap- 
pened last Sunday in Kezar Stadium 
when Catholic St. Mary’s of Moraga, 
Calif., was unexpectedly held to a score- 
less tie by Catholic San Francisco Uni- 
versity. During the game, 500 bal- 
loons, lettered with political pleadings, 
floated from the field into the stands 
and started the trouble. Spectators 
wrestled for the privilege of bursting 
the balloons with lighted cigarettes. 
Explosions injured eighteen—three seri- 
ously. 

At the end of the game, players of 
both teams kicked and punched each 
other in a struggle for possession of 
the ball; they wanted it for a memento. 
Fans, rushing on the field to tear down 
goal posts, were beaten over the head 
by nightstick-swinging policemen. One 
cop imprudently wandered off by him- 
self, was tackled and sat on. The bloody, 
bruising brawl lasted a half hour. 

Such episodes do not usually happen 
in the East until cold weather sets in 
and flasks pop out. So far, the de- 
portment of Eastern fans has béen A 
plus. But last week end Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, Princeton’s only non-clergy- 
man president beside Woodrow Wilson, 
seemed to scent trouble in the air. 

He mailed out notes of warning to 
people who had subscribed for seats at 
the Princeton-Navy game this Satur- 
day: “Indulgence in alcoholic beverages 
at football games has assumed propor- 
tions which seriously menace the future 
of the sport. 

“Princeton University requests that 
all persons refrain from the use of al- 
coholic liquors while attending athletic 
contests under its auspices.” 

President Dodds no doubt has a vivid- 
ly unpleasant memory of the drunk who 
last year staggered from the Palmer 
Stadium stands, in the final minutes of 
the Princeton-Dartmouth game, and 
took his place in the Big Green line. 

Other college officials express views 
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on Saturday afternoon prohibition: 

Rear Admiral David Foote Sellers, 
superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy: “We don’t have a 
liquor problem here because the mid- 
shipmen do not use liquor.” 

Malcolm Farmer, Yale athletic di- 
rector: “I wish to express favor with 
the topic President Dodds has brought 
up. 

"iss Mildred Helen McAfee, Welles- 
ley president: “The less liquor there is 
anywhere the better.” 

Dr. William Allan Neilson, president 
of Smith: “‘We have no problem about 
drinking—” 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford 
president: “I agree with President 
Dodds .. . Much as you'd like to, you 
can’t hit the boozers and roisterers 
over the head...if fans insist on drink- 
ing... 1 would suggest . . . coca-cola.” 


KeLLtey’s Foot: Last Fall experts 
praised to the skies Larry Kelley’s 


























glue-fingers. The talkative Yale end 
seemed to have no trouble holding any 
forward pass he could touch. Last 
week end’s most discussed play cen- 
tered about the Eli captain’s right foot. 

Yale, trailing Navy 7-6 in the third 
quarter, appeared beaten when Colwell 
punted to Midshipman Bill Schmidt on 
Navy’s 25-yard line. But Schmidt 
fumbled and there was a mad scramble 
for the loose ball. Captain Kelley 








FOREC ASTERS? RE CORD 





After the third week of News-WereEK’s foot- 


ball crystal-gazing contest, only two games 
separate the first-place tie between NErws- 
WEEK and International News Service and 


An unprecedented 
slashed the per- 
The standings 


United Press in last place. 
number of upsets last week 
centages of all five predictors. 


to date: 

FORECASTER RIGHT WRONG PCT. 
NOWG-WEEE ccccccccccccess 53 22 .707 
International News Service... 53 22 707 
Associated Press ........e.8 52 23 -693 
Grantiand Rice ..cccesecesse 62 23 .693 
United Preee ..cccccceccsce 51 24 .680 
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plowed into the thick of things and, 
either accidentally or intentionally, 
booted the ball down the field to Navy’s 
3-yard line. Then he raced after the 
crazily-bouncing cow-hide sphere and 
fell on it. 

Officials let Yale keep the ball, and 
two plays later flashy Clinton Frank 
dived over for the winning touchdown. 
But if Kelley kicked the loose ball in- 
tentionally, he was guilty of a gridiron 
misdemeanor and the ball should have 
been awarded to Navy on its own 25- 
yard mark. 

Whether he made the most valuable 
kick ever booted by a Yale man on pur- 
pose or inadvertently will probably be 
debated for years to come. The most 
pertinent opinion of the play was ex- 
pressed by Stanley Woodward of The 
New York Herald Tribune: “I suspect 


Mr. Kelley of knowing what he was 
doing because my observations lead me 
to assume that he always knows what 
he is doing.” 
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THIS WEEK’S GAMES 
favorite in BLACK; 1935 


core in parentheses) 
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Scoring three touchdowns 





Fordham (7) siniie 
ST. MARY'S (7)... 





Pittsburgh (6) Outgained but couldn't 


NOTRE DAME (9) . 









Michigan (19) secnnccocecses 
COLUMBIA (7) ......-.cccc00s 
exas Christian ...........0-0000 Losing 7-6 lead, 
Miss. STATE. Scoring in every period, 













EAST 


in first half. Rams butted Waynesburg, 20-6. 
Rudely stifled by San Francisco University; 


score on 
Overpowered wilting Wisconsin in last half, 27-0. 


Lost traditional Little Brown Jug game to Minnesota, 26-0. 
Coach Lou Little tested reserves in vanquishing V.M.1., 


dropped first game to Tex. A 
the Bulldogs battered Loyola, 32-0. 





LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


Defeated 
scoreless tie. 


Duquesne; in major upset, lost, 7-0. 
o7 0 


Defeated 





Lost to Mich. 
38-0. 


& M. in 11 years, 18-7. 
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NAVY 


n (26) 
(0) ctesmenrebitennecinne 





Outstatisticed Yale 











Harvare a Showed no improvement, 
DARTMOUTH (14) coocenes ‘ 






Lost first game since 1934 to Penn, 7- 
but a fumbled 


losing fifth successive 


Used power plays exclusively to down 





0; had no finishing drive. 


punt near goal led to 12-7 defeat. Defeated 











32-0 
rain, 


Army game, Defeated 
Brown in driving 34-0. 











HOLY CROSS (7) ........... 
Carnegie Tech (0) 


YALE 
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Temple, from 
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Conquest of Navy, 
Beaten, 6-0; 
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Dartmouth, 34-0. 
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Georgia 


AUBURN. (18) RETA 
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North Carolina 




















Vanderbilt (14) .......cccsscese 
GEORGIA TECH (12) .... 


SOUTHWEST 


LOUISIANA CU capicnities 
mses. CEP ciacasitinitem 


taffied by S.M.U. 
“Greatest team since 1928” 










Riee (28) 
TEXAS (19) 


MIDDLE WEST 
PuNESOTA ( om 


Purdue (7 





With straight football, 
Victim of fourth quarter 














OHIO STATE (28) - Nipped by Northwestern, 


Indiana (6) 






Ilinois (3) 
NORTHWESTERN (10) .. 






Marquette (1 













FAR WEST 
















Pushed over two scores and then staved off 
undefeated class, 7-0. 


makes Bulldog outstanding 
fumble gave Springfield lone score. 


Stubborn defense following Elverson’s 


test showing of year in holding unbeaten 
rated Georgia 


Tied score in last quarter of game with Rice but faded and lost, 
Recovered fumble with 8 minutes to play paved way for 6-0 win over Detroit. 


Handed Andy Kerr’s Colgate its worst licking in seven years, 
Burnette’s conversions rescued Tarheels from 


*s sizzling aerial attack, 
lost, 


Continued as Southeastern Conference leader, 
Intercepted pass proved fatal; chopped down by George Washington, 13-6. 
won from Georgia, 
three-touchdown drive by Baylor, 


Added 20th link to chain of triumphs, 
Isbell responsible for four touchdowns in licking Chicago, 


Piled up 9-0 margin at halftime, but lost lead and game to Nebraska, 13- 


Halted on Towa one-foot line, game ending in 0-0 tie. 
Came from behind twice, Geyer’s conversion humbling Ohio State, 14-13. 


Tricky lateral pass play led to final quarter win over Kansas State, 13-0. 


Manhattan threat; won, 


Lost to N. 
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Defeated 
Defeated 


3ig Three”’ threat. 








57-yard run upset Princeton, 7-0. Defeated 










Alabama to scoreless tie. 
Tech team, 19-6. Defeated 








Defeated 
Defeated 


13-6. 











28-6. Defeated 


N.Y.U. rally; won, 14-13. 


16-0. 








losing, Defeated 


19-6, to Duke. 


mystifying Mississippi, 
Defeated Pitt. 


13-6. 
losing, 





Franklin- Marshall, 
Defeated Gonzaga, 26-13; Calif., 


Defeated Ohio Wes., 
Carn. 








St., 7-21; 
Defeated Maine, 


Defeated Howard Payne, 6-0 
Defeated Millsaps, 


Defeated Williams, 27-7 
William-Mary, 








Amherst, 
Defeated Norwich, 


Defeated Bates, 
Dame, 


Cornell, 
Marietta, 13 


Lafayette, 


Defeated R. 1. State, 7-6. 


Defeated Chattanooga, 13-0. 
Davidson, 13-0; 





Mercer, 
Birm.- 


Miss., 
Defeated Wake Forest, 












Murfreesboro, 
Defeated Presbyterian, 


Defeated Rice, 20-7; Gz 


Tchrs., 


Defeated Tex. / 
Defeated Okla., 6- 0. 


Defeated Wis., 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS GAMES 





66-7; Sd -0. 
10-0; 19-7, 


Ohio St., 6-0. 


. ie 
Loyola, 


53-0; 
21-7; 


West 
Wash, 


3-14. 
Army, 


; Ark., 18-14; 
Howard, 35-0. 


Va., 34-0; 
Tech, U eo» 14-6 
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34-0. Lost to 16-27. 


Tulsa, 10-7. Lost to Tex. Tech, 0-7. 


20-0; Lost to Alabama, 0-7, 








20-0 
Davidson, 


; Rutgers 


18-6; 19-6; Va., 35-14, 








88-6; Brown, 
58-0; Vt., 56-0. 


28-0. 
Lost to Holy Cross, 0-7, 


7-0. 














21-6; 


0-7. 


15-0: Providence, Dart., 


7-21; Mich. St., 


i. nn., 7-0. 
Lost to Princeton, 





23- 0; 
0-20. 





Lost to Yale, 0-7 


35-0. . 
Lost to Conn. St., 


-27; Harvard, 0-28. 















6-14; 
‘Car 


0-6. 
lemson, 


Lost to N. Car., 


, Auburn, 
3 Colgate, 6-0; 8S. -0; C 25-0. 











aoe t to La., 7-47 
Tied Tulane, 


Cent’ry, 19-0. Tied Auburn, 0-0. 
14-7; Tenn. , 14-6; Md., 14-0. 


15-6; Furman, 13-0. 


Southern, 45-0; Tenn., 6-0. 0-0. 





Lost to S’western, 0-12. 
Ky., 34-0. 


45-0; 


595-0; 


Chicago, 37-0. 
Sewanee, 58-0; 





7-7. Tied Tex., 6-6. 
Baylor, 14-10. Lost to T.C.U., 14-18, 


ae 
53-0; 
A.&I., 33-0. Lost to La., 7-20; Duquesne, 0-14; Tex. Agri., 0-3. 


Tied La., 6-6. 





subduing Michigan, 26-0. Defeated Wash., 14-7; Nebr., 7-0. 
35-7. Defeated Ohio U., 47-0; Wis., 35-14. 
14-13, for second disheartening defeat in row. Defeated N.Y.1U., 60-0. Lost to Pit. 0-6. 
Defeated Centre, 38-0; Mich., - - 
Defeated De Paul, 9-6; Wash. U., 13-7. Lost to S. Calif., 6-24. 
Defeated Iowa, 18-7; N. Dak. St., 40-7. — 


12-6; St. Louis, 32-6. ; 2 


MICHIGAN ‘STATE “(7) ~~“ Missouri’s bobbles gave Spartans a 13-0 victory. Defeated Wayne, 27-0; Mich., 21-7; Carn. Tech, 7-0. 

Oklahoma (0) .......seccscecsseee Used two full teams to overcome Kansas, 14-0. Defeated Colo., 8-0. Lost to Tex., 0-6. Tied Tulsa, 0-0. 

NEBRASKA (19) wu... Led by Sam Francis, Olympic shot putter, beat Indiana, 13-9. Defeated Iowa St., 34-0. Lost to Minn., 0-7. 

omy b STATE (2) .. Sturdy defense checked Marauette until lest quarter; lost, 13-0. Defeated Ft. Hays, 13-0; Okla. Agri., 31-0. Tied Mo., 7-7, 
nan ‘ .. Failed to threaten, losing to Oklahoma, 14-0 Defeated Washburn, 19-6. Lost to lowa St., 7-21. 


WASHINGTON WL  scasaths Downed Oregon State, 19-7, and became undisputed Coast Conference leader. Defeated Idaho, 22-0; U. C 14-0. Lost to Minn., 7-14. 

MUfOrmia (14) .0.......ccccceee Claims of greatness exploded by U.C.L.A., 17-6. Defeated Calif. Agri., 39-0; Pacific, 14-0; Ore. St., 7-0. Lost to St. M., 0-10. 

$0. FALIFORNIA @ pat Davis, star back, hurt in disappointing 0-0 stalemate with Washington State. Defeated Ore. St., 38-7; Ore., 26-0; TIL, e 

tanfor wwe NO game. Lost to S. Clara, 0-13; Wash. St., 13-14. ied Ore., 7-7. ss 

UC.L.A Played its best game of season, conquering California, 17-6. Defeated Pomona, 26-0; Oxy, 21-0; Mont., 30- 0. Lost e, _Wash., 0-14. 
regon State |) Re eae Tied with Washington at end of half, but folded up to lose, 19-7, Defeated Willamette, 13-0. Lost to 8. Calif., 7-38; Calif., 

ween Failed to impress in winning from Idaho, 13-0, in last quarter. Defeated Portland. 14-0. Lost to 8. Calif., 0-26. Tied Stan., 7-7. 
MBN. CTA acces Proved itself Coast title threat, holding Southern California, 0-0. Defeated Mont., 19-0; Stan., 14-13; Idaho, 14-0. 
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MARIN: Boats and Towers Reel 
Through Two Floors of Museum 


Two short, fragile-looking old men 
stood happily side by side last week in 
the newly redecorated galleries of the 
museum of Modern Art in New York. 
John Marin, 65-year-old artist, and Al- 
fred Stieglitz, 72, photographer and 
modern-art impresario, had more in 
common than slight, bony builds, keen, 
piercing eyes, and disheveled appear- 
ance. Together through 30 years of 
art-world tempests they had lived to 
see critics who once called them blith- 
ering idiots give way to those who gave 
them the velvet-gloved accord of genius. 

The Museum of Modern Art chose 
Marin for the fifth one-man show in the 
seven years of its existence. To Stieglitz 
fell the welcome task of supervising 
the hanging of two floors of the gal- 
lery with representative Marin etch- 
ings, oils, and water colors. 

The 181 pictures abound in sail boats 
—some bobbing on a blue-green sea, 
others bending to the wind or tied up 
in harbor, but all with an authoritative 
nautical tilt. Marin runs his thin 
fingers through his gray-streaked black 
hair, draws his loose lower lip under 
his teeth, and grins elfinly: “I’ve never 
sailed a boat in my life.” 

Besides the boats, there are harbors 
and rugged bits of the Maine coast— 
chiefly around Small Point, Deer Isle, 
and Marin Island—all specially framed 
in simple wooden cases, many of them 
painted silver. These help accentuate 
the freshness of coloring and,masterful 
treatment of motion so peculiarly Mar- 
in’s. The etchings and oils. serve only 
to point up his supremacy as a water 
colorist. 

Born two days before Christmas, 
1870, in Rutherford, N. J., Marin 
worked in architects’ offices, studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and the New York Art Students’ 
League. In 1905 he went abroad. Four 


Alfred Stieglitz’s study of John Marin 
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NEWSPHOTOS BY GEORG HEYER 
Return: In New York last week, the 
Jooss European Ballet, of England, opened 
its third American season with an absorb- 
ing new work based on a biblical tale: The 
Prodigal Son. Kurt Jooss (above), 35-year- 
old founder of the group, took a small role 
as the Father; more important parts went 
to Atty van den Berg (the Young Queen) 
and Rudolf Pescht (the Son). 





years later in Paris, a photographer 
friend, Eduard Steichen, introduced the 
painter—whose work had been bought 
by the Luxembourg and shown in 
several salons—to Alfred Stieglitz. 
When Marin returned to America some 
years later, the two became fast 
friends. In 1909, at his Photo-Seces- 
sion gallery, Stieglitz gave the first of 
27 successive annual one-man Marin 
shows. 
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These have always made conserva- 
tives jitter and wrangle. In 1913 the 
artist produced a series of personal im. 
pressions of the new Woolworth Build- 
ing—then the tallest in the world—as 
he thought the building might feel to. 
ward its smaller neighbors. The archi- 
tect, Cass Gilbert objected: “Is the man 
drunk when he does this?” Gilbert 
found it hard to believe that Marin 
made as many as 1,000 sketches before 
going to work on a composition. 

From the start, in Alfred Stieglitz’s 
opinion, no artist could surpass Marin. 
At the celebrated 291 Fifth Avenue 
gallery, Stieglitz introduced the Ameri- 
can art world to many now well-ac- 
cepted French painters—Henri Matisse, 
Pablo Picasso, Paul Cezanne, and Henri 
Rousseau—and discovered much Amer- 
ican talent, including Max Weber, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe whom he later mar- 
ried. But he always reserved his green- 
est laurels for John Marin. Pleased at 
the recognition the Museum of Modern 
Art has accorded his protege, who now 
lives quietly across the Hudson at Cliff- 
side, N. J., Stieglitz says: “This is not 
the last, but the only big Marin show 
that will ever be done right.” 


CARNEGIE: 1936 International 
Opens Despite Two Civil Wars 


Last week in Pittsburgh, the Carnegie 
Institute International Exhibition of 
Modern Paintings offered the public a 
representative slice of world art. This 
yearly three-month event, established 
in 1896, constitutes the only annual in- 
ternational painting show in existence 
and its October opening-always attracts 
worldwide interest. 

Smaller than previous Carnegie ex- 
hibits, this year’s includes pictures from 
only six countries: England, France, 
Germany, Italy, the United States, and 
Spain—plus a special one-man show of 
the Spanish artist Jose Gutierrez So- 
lana. 

Of these, England and America boast 
the freshest outlook and talent. Ger- 





MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Marin’s water color of a Maine buoy 
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man artists for the most part are dis- 
creetly painting landscapes. Even the 
caustic Otto Dix indulges in a puerile 
Summer scene. Italy as a whole hardly 
merits the space allotted it. 

There were many old favorites in the 
French section. Utrillo and Viaminck 
each contributes two fine examples of 
his work; Picasso is less satisfactorily 
represented by an earlier picture, “The 
Bathers’; and Marc Chagall, whose 
agile imagery often outruns his techni- 
cal skill, shows only one delightful 
painting, “Love Among the Flowers.” 


Prizes: As usual, the big news of 
the International was the announcement 
of winners. This year’s jury consisted 
of four artists: Pierre Roy, French 
modernist; A. K. Lawrence, associate 
member of the Royal Academy, Eng- 
land; Edward Bruce, head of the States 
Treasury art project, and Guy Pene du 
Bois, American painter-critic. 

There was little argument about the 
first prize. The jury immediately spotted 
Leon Kroll’s “The Road From the 
Cove” as a high point in the exhibition. 
He has used the same three figures and 
arrangement of landscapes that won 
him honors before in “Morning on the 
Cape” (purchased last January by the 
Carnegie Institute), “Cape Ann” now 
hanging in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, and “‘Road Through 
Willows” owned by the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York. 

Kroll explained that his picture had 
no significance beyond its apparent one 
—a moment of rest on a warm day. 
The landscape is a composite of various 
scenes around Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 

Other prize winners: 

Pierre Bonnard, Paris: second prize 
($600) for “Breakfast Table.” Paint- 
ing in bright yellows and red, the in- 
ternationally known artist used a heavy 
brush reminiscent of Van Gogh. 

Pedro de Valencia, Valencia, Spain: 
third prize ($500) for “Spring.” Well 
known on the continent, he skillfully 
placed two wistful-eyed girls behind a 
table and painted hissstudy in soft, light- 
toned colors. 


Judges awarded Leon Kroll (right) first prize 


HEADACHES: Visitors wandering 
through the. fifteen galleries of the ex- 
hibition little realize the headaches of 
officials who assemble such an array. 
This year they suffered more than usual. 


A week before the Spanish revolution 
broke a Carnegie International repre- 
sentative in Madrid couldn’t find a car- 
penter to crate the 48 paintings destined 
for Pittsburgh. In Toledo, he found the 
same situation—all carpenters on strike. 
Frantically he loaded a truck with his 
treasures and drove to Alicante where 
friendlier workmen did the packing. 

In America things didn’t go much 
better. One artist, invited to show, sent 
a surprisingly poor painting. A tact- 
ful member of the International staff 
had to travel several hundred miles to 
the man’s studio and persuade him to 
send a substitute. 

Even more serious was the refusal of 
23 painters to exhibit because the In- 
ternational refused to pay a rental fee. 
This necessitated extra invitations to 
fill the gap. 

In order to show the public what the 
Carnegie had missed, the 23 rentalists 
held their own exhibition at the Gilles- 
pie Galleries in the business section of 
Pittsburgh. Augmented by a dozen 
sympathizers, they presented some of 
the finest recent works of men like Wal- 
do Peirce, George Biddle, Emil Ganso, 
and Joe Jones. It made a stimulating 
supplement to the International—out 
in the smart Oakland district. Visitors 
flocked from one show.to the other, ap- 
parently caring little about the rental 
question that still remains a source of 
worry to the country’s museums. 


Artists have so far been firm in their 
demand for a fee not to exceed $10, and 
many of the larger organizations have 
been equally firm in ignoring their re- 
quest. The real test of the artists’ abil- 
ity to hold out will come next year with 
the country’s most important exhibi- 
tion, the Corcoran Biennial in Wash- 
ington, D. C. An invitation to hang in 
this show is considered the stamp of suc- 
cess; Corcoran officials have just an- 
nounced they will pay no rental fee. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


GILLESPIE GALLERIES 
Frederic Taubes, rentalist, 
showed his ‘Emperor Jones’ 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Pedro de Valencia’s ‘Spring’ 
won Carnegie’s third prize 


WIDE WORLD 


of $1,000 for ‘The Road From the Cove’ 
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MASS: Parish Institutes 4 A.M. 
Rite for Broadway Entertainers 


The Church. teaches every Roman 
Catholic that he commits a mortal sin if 
he misses mass on Sundays and holy 
days of obligation. Only a grave rea- 
son for such absence excuses him. 

Those who live workaday lives can 
easily attend the regular morning 
masses. But those who work nights 
find it a problem. 

Thirty-five years ago the late Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York granted 
a petition from Catholic newspaper 
workers on The World. That they 
might attend mass after work and be- 
fore going home, he established a print- 
er’s mass an hour or so after midnight 
in St. Andrew’s Church near the World 
building. Today four parishes in New 
York and a few others throughout the 
country hold similar services for news- 
paper workers. 

Last week the Archbishop of New 
York, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, author- 
ized Father Edward F. Leonard of St. 
Malachy’s Church on West 49th Street 
to inaugurate a 4 A.M. Sunday mass 
for Broadway night-club entertainers, 
chorus girls, and waiters. 

Mgr. James B. O’Reilly, one of Father 
Leonard’s assistants, retired Saturday 
night at 10 o’clock, got up at 2:15, be- 
gan hearing confessions in the church 
at 3:15, and at 4 o’clock said mass be- 
fore 408 worshipers. Then Monsignor 
O’Reilly went back to bed until noon. 


TRIBUNE: New Editor Promises 
To Play on ‘All Ten Strings’ 


Since its founding two years ago, The 
Presbyterian Tribune has plugged away 
at the social message of the gospel. 
Seventeen years at the Labor Temple 
near Union Square, New York’s radical 
stamping ground, gave the late Rev. 
Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee plenty of first 
hand experience for his editorials. His 
convictions provoked both praise and 
disapproval from his readers. “Dear 
God,” Dr. Chaffee’s little boy once 
prayed, “give father friends; he needs 
them so much.” 

Last month Dr. Chaffee went to Min- 
neapolis to give ar address: “Commu- 
nism or Fascism, Must We Choose?” 
After speaking only a few words, he 
dropped dead of a heart attack. To 
succeed him on The Tribune, the fort- 
nightly’s directors last week selected 
the Rev. Charles H. Corbett, minister 
of education at the Union Church of 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Corbett’s parents served as mis- 
sionaries in China for 56 years, and he 
was born there. His father, the Rev. 
Dr. Hunter Corbett, was the only for- 
eign missionary ever elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America. 

The slight, angular: editor-elect isn’t 
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ETERNAL Licut: St. Margaret’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Yonkers, N. Y., has in- 
stalled the first new wickless candle in its 
eternal light burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament. Invented by the Rev. Henry 
Fraternali of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., the can- 
dle burns for a year, in contrast to the usual 
hanging sanctuary lamps whose candles or 
oil last from a week to a month. 

Six and a quarter inches in diameter and 
3 feet tall, the candle is enclosed in a 
bronze candelabrum. A system of weights 
moves the taper up as it burns beneath 
three “matches” of a secret composition. 
The “matches,” set about an inch above the 
candle, liquefy the wax which keeps them 
burning. 








a newcomer to The Tribune: he has 
edited its missionary page for a year. 
The periodical will continue to be “‘theo- 
logically liberal, socially progressive, 
but not quite so radical.” Mr. Corbett 
remarks that the Bible says: “Praise 
the Lord on an instrument of ten 
strings.” He promises “all ten strings 
will be played on.” 





RADIO 


OPERA: Aired Auditions Gain 


Recruits and Audience for Met 





A tall, assured blonde swished to a 
microphone in the barnlike 8H studio 
of the National Broadcasting Co. In 
the: rear rows, a chunky, gray-headed 
listener folded his hands across his 
stomach. 

The first notes jerked him upright. 
“Boy!” muttered Edward Johnson, 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera. 
“If all the auditions are like that, this 
idea is a wow!” 


Not all of them were. But the dis- 
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covery of Anna Kaskas’s contralty 
voice proved the worth of opera’s new 
testing medium—radio. 

Last year, Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
a New York advertising firm thought 
that the preliminary auditions which 
determine the personnel of the Met 
would make a good radio program. If 
the Met would consent to air its try. 
outs, they would supply a paint-com- 
pany sponsor—Sherwin Williams (Co, 
Such an arrangement, they pointed 
out, would increase the supply of 
embryo opera singers and help {fill 
the Metropolitan’s depression-depleted 
treasury. After numerous huddles, 
officials agreed to the proposal. 

For twelve weeks fan mail and 
audience response proved “Auditions of 
the Air” a ringing success. Seven hun- 
dred applicants recéived private hear- 
ings; 48 reached an air audition; nine 
sang in the semifinals. From these, the 
five judges selected six winners. Miss 
Kaskas and Arthur Carron, robust 
English tenor who blasted control- 
room men out of their earphones with 
his voice vibrations, secured leading- 
role contracts with the Met. 

Last Sunday at 3 P.M. over NBC. 
Red the second series began. During 
the season—now doubled to 24 weeks 
—the voices of 72 applicants will be 
broadcast, each singing two selections. 

From every music school in the coun- 
try, hopefuls flock to New York on 
their own enthusiasm and cash. Wilfred 
Pelletier, French-Canadian director of 
the Metropolitan Symphony, hears 
them. Then Johnson, Pelletier, John 
Erskine, novelist and music critic, Dr. 
Edward Ziegler, assistant manager, and 
Earle Lewis, treasurer, together judge 
voice, figure (a requirement forced up- 
on opera by the movies), diction, musi- 
cianship, and personality. 

Johnson believes the introduction of 
American personalities and composers 
to the “wider, more intelligent audience 
of the air’—plus the translation of 
classics into English—will give opera 
the broad base it needs to become a 
national institution. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 





Oct. 24-30 
Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SAT. (24th): Al Smith: The once Happy War 
rior continues to lambast his former col 
leagues. 
(WJZ). 

SUN, (25th): Sibelius: A program of the Fin- 
nish musician’s works ends the season of 
“Everybody’s Music.”” 3:00 CBS. 

MON. (26th): Landon: The Republican Presi- 
dential candidate speaks in Philadelphia. 
9:30 NBC-Red. 


TUES. (27th): Navy Day: Secretary of the 
Navy Claude A. Swanson, Admiral W. H. 
Standley, and the Navy Band. 10:00 NBC- 
Blue. 


WED. (28thd: Lou Littie: The Columbia Uni- 
versity football coach contributes to the 
Magazine of the Air. 3:00 CBS. 

THURS. (29th): “Story of Seng’: The second 
program of this series presents Elizabeth 
Wysor, American contralto, and Isidor !'e- 
larsky, former basso of the Leningrad 
State Opera. 4:00 CBS. 


FRI. (30th): “La Juive”: The fourteenth «n- 
nual season of the~San Francisco Opera 
Company opens with Giovanni Martine!li, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, and Ezio Pinza in 
title roles. 12:00 midnight NBC-Red. 

* Indicates premiere of a series. 


10:00 MBS (WOR), NBC-Blue 
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EARN INGS: Company Reports for Nine Months 


Show Continued Improvement, Breaking 7-Year Record 


Statisticians point out that 1936 is 
the first year since 1929 during which 
pusiness has improved for three con- 
secutive quarters. Last week, as third- 
quarter corporate reports drifted in, 
businessmen began to see the extent of 
the improvement. First 60 firms to is- 
sue statements showed combined net 
profits 34 per cent higher than last year. 

The following table gives figures for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30: 


1936 1935 
American Chicle $2,291,116 $2,033,514 
American Telephone & 

Telegraph*t 149,761,285 122,417,405 
Barker Bros. 401,266 56,529 
Bowman-Biltmore 

Hotels 35,510 148,433 
Caterpillar Tractor 7,032,470 4,311,643{ 
Container Corp. 887,832 826,319 
Continental 

Baking$ 2,387,691 1,238,572 
Detroit Edison* 11,109,417 7,673,887 
E. I. du Pont 58,675,000 35,580,000 
Eaton Manufactur- 

ing 1,836,716 1,265,877 
Electric Bond & 

Share 6,738,699 6,722,694 
General Electric 26,533,667 17,205,332 
Glidden Co.|| 2,203,989 2,019,659 
M. A. Hanna Co. 1,518,845 1,351,214 
Harbison-Walker 

Refractories{ 2,431,600 1,245,700 
Industrial Rayon 923,557 415,919 
Johns-Manville 3,093,560 1,573,040 
Lehigh Portland 

Cement 2,207,863 265,712 
Lehigh Valley Coal* 423,363 297,080 
Lehn & Fink Prod- 

ucts 453,343 204,055 
Marine Midland 2,996,086 2,799,220 
Mullins Manufactur- 

ing 409,304 324,542 
Owens-Illinois 

Glass* 9,641,996 7,893,976 
Underwood Elliott 

Fisher 2,145,522 1,995,919 
Union Oil of Califor- 

nia‘ 4,400,000 4,000,000 
United Fruit] 10,628,000 7,350,000 


‘12 months ended Sept. 30 

* Parent company only 

i Deficit 

§ 39 weeks ended Sept. 26 
11 months ended Sept. 30 

‘ Estimated 





SCHRAFFT’S: 


Gives Important Jobs to Women 


Candy Company 


Horehound sticks ... barley sugar 
... licorice rope ... Turkish paste. . 

To remind them that the firm is cele- 
brating its diamond jubilee, customers 
of the 41 Schrafft’s restaurants in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Syracuse, 
and Newark last week found an assort- 
ment of old-fashioned candies on dis- 
play. A notice on the back of menus 
(fresh lobster bisque, 25 cents; butter- 
Scotch ice-cream cake, 35 cents) told 
tne story: 


Seventy-five years ago William F. 
Schrafft opened a small factory in Bos- 
ton to manufacture chocolate creams, 
hard candies, and gumdrops. Civil War 
Soldiers liked them so much that the 
firm soon sold to confectioners through- 
out the East. But the firm didn’t hit its 


pace until Frank Garret Shattuck came 
along. 

Born on an upstate farm, Shattuck 
while still in his teens came to New 
York to sell Bibles and serve subpoenas. 
Later he went on the road as salesman 
for a penny-candy company. One day 
he happened to taste Schrafft’s choco- 
lates. Immediately he chucked his 
$4,000-a-year job and offered to sell for 
Schrafft’s on commission. 


RESTAURANTS: Inthosedays Schrafft’s 
had no stores of its own. The next year 
—1898—Shattuck opened one in New 
York. “It wasymy-personal business, but 
I put the name of Schrafft’s over the 
door because I was selling their candy.” 

Eight years later: more Schrafft’s 
stores made their appearance. To fi- 
nance this expansion, the former Bible 
salesman obtained funds from the sons 
of old William F. Schrafft—George F. 
and William E.—and together the three 
men formed the Frank G. Shattuck Co. 

Until 1929 this firm operated the 
Schrafft’s restaurants while the original 
Boston concern, W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., continued making the candy. 
Just before the depression, the two 
companies merged. 

Today the Schrafft and Shattuck 
families hold about 40 per cent of 
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Frank G. Shattuck Co. common stock; 
the public owns the rest. Frank Shat- 
tuck, at 76, is still active in company 
affairs and as chairman of the board 
collects a fat salary—$41,840 when last 
revealed a year ago. His four sons hold 
other executive posts, while William E. 
Schrafft is assistant treasurer and a di- 
rector. é' 


Prorits: Although earnings dropped 
sharply in recent years (1935 net in- 
come $698,680 against $3,355,720 in 
1929), Schrafft’s came through the de- 
pression without a deficit. Company of- 
ficials feel particularly proud of this 
record because they refused to lower 
quality during hard times. In the pro- 
duce markets, the best fruit and vege- 
tables are ticketed before dawn with 
small white cards: “Reserved for 
Schrafft’s,” and the firm pays a stand- 
ard premium for this extra quality. 

Another reason for company success 
lies in Frank Shattuck’s enthusiasm for 
business-boosting innovations. In 1912, 
long before air conditioning entered the 
dictionary, Schrafft’s installed a system 
of fans and advertised: “The air in our 
shop and luncheon room is changed 
every eight minutes; in our kitchen it 
is changed every four minutes.” Thir- 
teen years later the restaurants became 
the first to retail ice cream packed with 
dry ice. 


EmpLoyes: When Schrafft’s began 
staying open evenings, the company 
hired experienced waiters to relieve the 
girls on duty by day. The new workers 













NEWSPHOTOS BY GEORG HEYER 


Making Schrafft candies: Stirring, dipping, assembling a candy flower, molding 
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FIRE SPECTRE 


Can open 


ANY DOOR 











You have to keep 
fire away with brains 
—locks won't do it. 

Fire prevention is 
worth while both to 
property owners and to 
the general public, since 
one group pays the cost of se wt 
fires in insurance premiums, and the other 
absorbs a large part of the cost in rents. 

A policyholder in a Mutual fire insurance 
company benefits very directly and measur- 
ably by prevention of fire loss. Through 
selecting risks carefully— through helping 
owners avoid fire — Mutual companies have 
been able, year after year, to save a consid- 
erable part of the premium and have re- 
turned these savings to the policyholders. 

This process has worked so well that 
property owners insured in Mutual com- 
panies have received hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the form of savings. 

If your property is not covered by Mutual 
policies it would be to your advantage to 
investigate this form of insurance that has 
soundly and safely protected American 
property for nearly 200 years — that now 
protects property to the extent of over 
35 billions of dollars. 

An interesting, brief summary of the his- 
tory, principles and operation of Mutual 
fire insurance will be sent on request, en- 
tirely free of cost or obligation. Address 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


This seal identi- Companiesand the 
fies amember com- American Mutual 
pany of The Fed Alliance. Itisa 
eration of Mutual symbol of - 
Fire Insurance ness and stability 














lasted one night; Shattuck thought 
|them slovenly and promptly fired the 
| whole crew. In their place, he hired 
| a group of raw college students—future 
doctors, lawyers, engineers—dressed 
them in dinner jackets, and showed 
them how to wait on table. The experi- 
ment worked so well, Schrafft’s has 
used collegiate waiters for evening serv- 
ice ever since. 


For other jobs, the firm prefers wom- 
en. “I have found them good in execu- 
tive positions,” says Shattuck. “They 
are conscientious and efficient in detail 
work.” The heads of the food depart- 
ment, the candy department, the adver- 
tising department, even the secretary 
of the firm, are women. So, too, are 
the cooks. 


Customers: Although Schrafft’s dis- 
| tributes candy all over the country, the 
restaurant sales comprise 60 per cent 
of total volume. A census of customers 
| would show chicken the favorite dish; 
most popular at the fountain are vanil- 
la ice cream and chocolate sodas. Choc- 
olate peppermints are the favorite candy. 
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'GOLD: Three Nations Set Pace 


For Revival of Foreign Trade 


After Great Britain went off gold in 
1931, she set up a stabilization fund of 
$1,875,000,000 to help keep the pound 


| sterling from fluctuating abroad. When 


the United States abandoned tradition- 
al economic principles three years later, 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 estab- 
lished a similar fund of $2,000,000,000 
to be under the “exclusive control of 
the Secretary.of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President .. .” 


Last month, France followed suit. 
Renouncing the gold standard, Leon 
Blum’s government created a fund of 
$500,000,000. At the same time the 
three nations announced an agreement 
under which all three stabilization 
funds will be used to buy up any ex- 
cess of the three currencies dumped on 
the market—thus preventing wide fluc- 
tuations of the dollar, franc,.and pound. 


But the purchase of foreign balances 
not secured by gold seemed risky. Man- 
agers of the stabilization funds faced 
the prospect of acquiring one another's 
paper currencies on a huge scale with- 
out any assurance that they could re- 
deem them at full value. 


To meet this difficulty, the three 
nations last week announced a second 
agreement. Briefly, it provided for a 
government-sponsored round-robin flow 
of gold among the three stabilization 
funds. In other words, the United 
| States will be able to exchange its 
foreign sterling and franc balances for 
gold in Great Britain and France. Un- 
der this arrangement the flow of gold 
will not be spontaneous but controlled 
by governmental authority. 

Calling the agreement a new type of 
gold standard, Secretary Morgenthau 
said that “any other country which 
wants to come in and join us is wel- 
come. The door is open.” Oct. 15, Bel- 





gium, Holland, and Switzerland were 


— 


reported knocking at the door—their 
envoys were negotiating with Uniteq 
States authorities. 


Errect: Although insisting that the 
new pact is not a gold standard at al) 
most observers hail it as a step toward 
the desired goal of international stabjjj- 
zation. They feel that the agreement 
will result in at least a de facto stabili- 
zation which will give new life to ip. 
ternational trade. 

Ultraconservatives shook their heads 
at one more sign of the drift toward 
greater governmental control of (po. 
mestic and foreign credit. Explaining 
that the question of currency relation. 
ships will rest entirely in the hands of 
political managers of the stabilization 
funds, they deplored the gradual elimi- 





WIDE WORLD 


Gold shipments will be controlled 


nation of “natural forces” resulting 
from private initiative in international 
commerce. 

Citing an advantage to counterbal- 
ance this objection, Secretary Morgen- 
thau said: “The international specula- 
tor ... will in the future not be able, 
by rapidly shifting his funds from mar- 
ket to market, to reap private advan- 
tage through stimulating chaos in 
foreign exchanges.” 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., saw the success of man- 
aged stabilization depending on the 
ability of the nations involved to bal- 
ance their budgets. The stabilization 
of the franc, for instance, in the’face of 
a deficit-inspired tendency to devaluate 
it would, according to Colonel Ayres, 
be comparable to the pegging by 4 
stockholder of the shares of his com- 
pany while it was being threatened by 
inevitable depression. Businessmen know 
that such procedure never works in the 
long run. 

Most important among possible do- 
mestic results of the agreement, econ- 
omists believe, will be its effect on the 
inflated credit structure of the United 
States. 

Even though the Federal Reserve 
Board increased member-bank reserve 
requirements by 50 per cent last Au- 
gust, excess reserves remain enormous, 
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a threat to credit stability. At the close 
of last week, Secretary Morgenthau, 
custodian of the American Stabilization 
Fund, gave the press the impression 
that he would use the opportunity given 
him by the international agreement to 
help reduce reserves. 

Withdrawal of foreign capital funds 
from this country will create dollar bal- 
ances in the Treasury’s hands. Morgen- 
thau will use these balances to purchase 
gold from Reserve Banks rather than 
utilize the $1,800,000,000 gold now 
standing in the stabilization fund. Thus, 
although large-scale withdrawals are 
not in immediate prospect, the circula- 
tory flow of gold among the nations 
will serve at once to strengthen Euro- 
pean currencies and to relieve the pres- 
sure on the domestic-credit balloon. 


Both of those effects should be stimu- 
lating to business. 


FUNERALS: Directors Increase 
Faster Than V olume of Business 


In Louisville, Ky., last week the Na- 
tional Funeral Directors Association 
held its 55th annual convention. Pres- 
ent were some 6,000 delegates repre- 
senting the 45 State federations affili- 
ated with N.F.D.A. The association’s 
chief functions: to fight burial rackets, 
to lobby for State and national legis- 
lation, and to get adequate burial al- 
lowances for veterans, old-age pension- 
ers, and welfare cases. 

Between speeches and business ses- 
sions, delegates took in the $1,500,000 
exhibit of funeral merchandise at the 
Jefferson County Armory. Covering 
44,000 square feet of floor space, the ex- 
hibits included embalming gadgets, 
hearses, an electric organ, and the latest 
thing in coffins—a mineralite casket re- 
inforced with copper- and bronze-wire 
inserts. 

At a meeting in the National Theatre, 
Carl Haessler of Chicago, public-re- 
lations director of N.F.D.A., hailed the 
passing of the old-fashioned under- 
taker. According to Haessler the trend 
toward larger churches and smaller 
homes created the funeral parlor; as 
the funeral parlor grew in size and use 
it took a businessman to run the com- 
plex establishment. Result: the modern 
funeral director. 


Ficures: Statistics support Haessler’s 
contention that the funeral industry is 
big business. In 1899 some 217 manu- 
facturers produced caskets and other 
funeral supplies worth $14,000,000. By 
1914 the number of manufacturers had 
jumped to 287 and the value of their 
products to $26,000,000. In the peak 
year of 1929 the number of establish- 
ments was 414; value of products: 
$88,000,000. 


Meanwhile competition in the indus- 
try increased at an even faster rate. 
According to the census of 1900 there 
were 16,200 funeral directors in the 
United States and an estimated 1,352,- 
703 deaths. In 1920 there were 24,464 
funeral directors and 1,384,078 deaths. 
In other words, funeral directors during 
the twenty year period multiplied 25 














'Travel luxuries for which you'd 
expect an extra charge are es on 
Chesapeake and Ohio! At the 
|new low rate of 2c a mile you 
|can ride in Imperial Salon Cars 
and enjoy every comfort and con- 
venience—genuine air-condition- 
ing, summer and winter .. . 
deep-cushioned, individual revolv- 


ol INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS 


AT NEW LOW FARE 2c A MILE 













































IMPERIAL SALON CARS on the GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Through without change between 
WASHINGTON & ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE 


ing seats . . . double windows, 
fully carpeted floors, individual 
lamps, tables for work or play, mod- 
ern white porcelain washrooms. 
That’s the Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
idea of what “day coach” travel 
should be! Try it the next time you 
take a business trip—save time and 
money this thrifty way to travel! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON © THE SPORTSMAN ¢ THE F. F.V. 





The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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Speak FRENCH or any other | 
modern language in a few 
months by LINGUAPHONE 


Unique method brings voices 
of native masters into your own 
home. Call for demonstration or 
Send for FREE book No. N11 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


RCA Bldg--Mezzanine 22 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER: NEW YORK 


Neel Mise 


WARM, WINTER 


@ Spend an unforgettable winter vacation in the warm, 
dry, summery climate that has made the Valley of the 
Sun world-famous. You'll enjoy every single carefree 
minute here, whether your preference is for exercising 
strenuously or resting lazily in the shade of a swaying 
palm. Accommodations are modern and living costs are 
moderate in Phoenix, Chandler, Glendale, Buckeye. Mesa, 
Tempe and Wickenburg. Let us suggest your schedule, 
meet you on your arrival, and assist in every way pos- 
sible getting you comfortably located. 





Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


Phoenix 
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times faster than the volume of busi- 
ness. 


As a result the average number of 
funerals per funeral director dropped 
from 194 in 1880 to 56 in 1920. At pres- 
ent, some 34,000 funeral directors aver- 
age less than 50 funerals each a year. 
Admitting that the field is overcrowded, 
leaders in the industry estimate that 
about 77 per cent of funeral employes’ 
time is wasted. 


War: Faced with this stiff competi- 
tion, many funeral directors have used 
high-pressure salesmanship to boost 
profits. For 30 years charitable agen- 
cies and industrial-insurance companies 
have protested against excessively ex- 
pensive funerals, especially among low- 
income groups. Outspoken critics have 
accused the profession of overselling 
and exploiting human grief. 

To back up their arguments they 
point to the high cost of funerals. For 
those with estates ranging from $1,000 
to $5,000, they say, the average expense 
amounts to $541. Those with estates 
under $1,000 have an average of $372 
spent on their burial. In addition, the 
critics maintain that funeral directors 
charge exhorbitant prices for funeral 
supplies—as much as $250 for a coffin 
that cost only $25 to make. 


In rebuttal the funeral directors have 
long argued that the price of funeral 
supplies covers the cost of services. In 
other words, when a body is shipped 
from one city to another the funeral di- 
rector who doesn’t sell the coffin actu- 
ally loses money. Claiming that they 
spend 20 per cent of total receipts for 
merchandise, funeral directors say that 
even when they sell the funeral sup- 
plies their salary overhead eats up most 
of the remaining 80 per cent. 


They also object to the popular im- 
pression that they are “rich Shylocks.” 
To squelch the rumor they insist that 
between 1920 and 1930 the industry as 
a whole realized less than 3 per cent 
net profit on gross collections. Answer- 
ing the charge that funerals cost too 
much, they point to the $189 average 
expenditure ascertained by the Funeral 
Service Industry Code Authority under 
NRA in 1934. 


ConcLusions: To study the pros and 
cons of the matter, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. ten years ago ap- 
propriated $25,000 and formed the Ad- 
visory Committee on Burial Survey. 
Published in 1928 and probably the 
most authoritative impartial survey. to 
date, the committee’s 39-page pamphlet 
came to certain general conclusions. 
Among them: 


1—Funeral expenditures in the Unit- 
ed States are relatively, though not 
actually, higher among low-income 
grcups than among the well-to-do. 


2—Funeral expenditures are higher 
in large cities than in small towns and 
villages. 


3—Excessive funeral expenditures are 
due chiefly to (a) the family’s desire 
for an elaborate funeral, either to hon- 
or the dead or to impress the neighbors, 
and (b) to disorganization and waste 
in the industry. 
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4—In general, prices to the public are 
lower in “complete” establishments do. 
ing a large volume of business. There. 
fore funeral prices can never be greatly 
lowered until the volume of business js 
concentrated in fewer hands. This ap. 
plies to both funeral directors and man- 
ufacturers. 


STEEL: South Gets 2,500 Jobs. 
$29,000,000 From Corporation 


After the panic of 1907, the United 
States Steel Corp. took over the Ten. 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and 
many steel men thought the corporation 
had bought a white elephant. Labor 
conditions were terrible in the Birming- 
ham district of Alabama, and the ca- 
pacity of the plant seemed far in ex. 
cess of what the South could use. But 
the corporation pitched in and gradu. 
ally built up a profitable organization, 
only to find its market killed by the 
recent depression. From 1930 to 1936 
the T. C. I. & R. lost $17,000,000. 

Last week, at the Tutwiler Hotel in 
Birmingham, Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the board of U. S. Steel, an- 
nounced that the corporation believed 
the depression was over and would 
spend $29,000,000 to improve and ex- 
pand its Southern subsidiary. Among 
the improvements will be a continuous 
strip and sheet mill, additional cold- 
rolling equipment, and a tin-plate plant. 











INTERNATIONAL 
Myron Taylor thinks the worst is over 
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The new mills will add 2,500 to T. C. I. 
& R.’s 17,000 employes. 

Steel men are inclined to feel that 
Big Steel’s decision to build up its 
Birmingham production results from 
Republic Steel’s efforts to acquire con- 
trol of Gulf States Steel, largest South- 
ern independent, which put in a strip 
mill several years ago. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

New Peak: “Purchasing power is 
petter on the farms, in the industrial 
areas, everywhere.” Thus Gen. R. E. 
Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., announced that his firm in the four 
weeks ended Oct. 8 enjoyed the biggest 
business in its history, with sales of 
$50,388,116—33.6 per cent above last 
year. “Our gain over a year ago came 
from all parts of the country ... from 
all classes of buyers,” Wood declared. 
“There was general improvement all 
along the line.” 


Not to be outdone, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. also reported a new high 
for September. Sales: $33,375,194— 
3214 per cent more than a year ago. 

No Joke: The old gag about selling 
ice to the Eskimos may not be so pre- 
posterous after alk. The Alaska Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., completing a 
census of Juneau, the _ Territory’s 
capital and largest city, last week an- 
nounced that more than half the 2,000 
residences have electric refrigerators. 

Boom: Since New York and other 
States have required reflectors on auto- 
mobiles, manufacturers of marbles 
have enjoyed boom business. Last 
week Berry Pink, head of Berry Pink, 
Inc., largest firm in the country mak- 
ing marbles exclusively, revealed that 
his factory in Ottawa, IIl., is operating 
24 hours a day and can’t keep up with 
the demand. 

Amber and ruby-hued marbles for 
the automobile trade today comprise 
an important part of the industry’s 
half-billion output. Companies ere ex- 
perimenting also with other new uses: 
varicolored marbles with a light behind 
them for advertising signs; and clear 
glass crystals for highway markers. 

But youngsters still form the back- 
bone of the market, especially for red 
marbles, says Mr. Pink. “Red is what 
kids like best.” 

Success: More than two years ago 
Dr. Charles H. Herty of Savannah, Ga., 
found a way to make newsprint out of 
Southern pine trees. He tried to make 
book and ,bond paper from the wood, 
but found that an excess of fat and 
fatty acids in the pine spotted the 
paper. Last week the chemist, whose 
experiments are financed by the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc. of New York, an- 
nounced he had overcome this obstacle. 
His success makes Southern forests 
available for the manufacture of fine 
paper; and separation of the fat, pos- 
Sessing the same properties as animal 
fat, provides a new source of raw ma- 
terial for the soap and paint industries. 
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WILLIAMS: Mark Hopkins’s Era 
Lauded at Centenary Gathering 


“Every institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” The shadow of 
Mark Hopkins, though he died nearly 
50 years ago, still lingers on the Wil- 
liams College campus, ringed by the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Last 
week Williams entertained 1,000 vis- 
itors at a four-day fete commemorat- 
ing the centenary of Hopkins’s election 
as fourth president of the college. 

After Hopkins graduated from Wil- 
liams, he studied medicine and prac- 
ticed for a year, but gladly gave it up 
when his alma mater called him to 
teach moral philosophy and rhetoric. 
Six years later, in 1836, students chose 
him to head the college, a post he held 
for 36 years. 

Hopkins won fame not by his schol- 
arship but by the vitalizing power of 
his teaching. President James A. Gar- 
field once defined an ideal college: 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
a student on the other.” 


Last week the Chief Executive’s son, | 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, retired president 


of Williams, reminisced before 40-odd 
former pupils of Hopkins on their 
master’s class methods. In a little 
“pill box” on his classroom desk, Hop- 
kins kept slips of paper bearing the 
names of students. Moistening a finger- 
tip, he would draw out a slip. Calling 
on the student whose name it bore, 
Hopkins would involve him in a Socrat- 
ic discussion of the day’s lesson. Care- 
fully the professor watched the work- 
ing of the student’s mind, coaxing him, 
step by step, into fresh angles of the 
topic. 

Mark Hopkins did not receive all the 
attention last week. Famous scientists 
—Dr. Irving Langmuir, Dr. Henry 
Walters, and Dr. John C. Slater—came 
to praise Williams’s record in science. 
They lauded Albert Hopkins, who 
taught science during his  brother’s 
presidency. With the aid of his astron- 
omy students, Albert Hopkins quar- 
ried stone and built the oldest college 
observatory now standing on an Amer- 
ican campus; he introduced field trips 
and scientific expeditions in his classes, 
leading—to Nova Scotia—the first such 
trip from any American college. 

The visiting scientists also praised 
Amos Eaton, one of Albert Hopkins’s 
teachers, who introduced laboratory 
classes in chemistry and physics—prior 
to those of Liebeg in Germany and of 
Thomson and Lord Kelvin in Scotland. 

On the last day of the celebration, 
Dr. Tyler Dennett, Williams’s presi- 
dent, announced bequests totaling 
$2,400,000 from Samuel Hopkins, cot- 
ten merchant and cousin of Mark Hop- 
kins. From the bequest Williams will 
be able to increase its faculty, raise 
present salaries, and establish the fac- 
ulty pension system on a sound eco- 
nomic footing. 

The gift moved Dr. Dennett to specu- 
late on- the future. Hoping he would 
not be called “some dire prophet of dis- 
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The Whole World is 
playing MONOPOLY 
—the Greatest Game 
Craze ever known. 
Theimproved White 
Box Set with remov- 
able Bank (compart- 
ment tray), double 
supply special ‘Slip’ 
Money and gold stamped Grand Hotels is the 
favorite medium priced set. 3 to 10 players. 
Price $3.50. Monopoly from $2 upwards. 
Beautiful New $10 and $25 Sets. Rules in- 
clude Two Forms of “’ Short’’ Monopoly for 
a Quick game. Sold everywhere! 





Sensational, Unique! A New Card game which 
delights all players of Monopoly. Capture 
““Count’’ cards totalling a Million Dollars. 
Watch out for havoc by the Bull and Bear! 


Price 75c 










Famous and Exciting Battle 

me for Men and Boys. A 
| hundred times more lively 
\ than checkers. A wonderful 
game! $1 to $5 a set, 





Latest game thrill for 
youngsters up to 90 years : 

old. Run down the “’ Public Enemy’’— Get 
your man! Price $1.50 


At ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


By th kers of Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, 
flinch, Highway Patrol, Sorry, Rook, Pit 
Loon's Wide World Game, 





Lexicon, Van 
Pegity, Eddie Cantor's Game, etc., etc. 


PARKER BROTHERS 1c 
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EUROPE 


IN THE 


MELTING 
POT 


Cross the Atlantic This 
Week for Fifteen Cents 


And see for yourself 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


News Review, Britain’s First Weekly 
Newsmagazine, takes you behind the 
scenes in the world’s capitals. 


UNBIASED 


It gives you a clear, unbiased picture 
of vital events now shaping on the 
other side of the Atlantic—as European 
observers see them. A whole con- 
tinent is being remoulded. 


SPOTLIGHT 


News Review throws the spotlight on 
the men and women behind the news. 
Meet them this week in this sparkling, 
vivid British newsmagazine. 








To any reader of “‘ News Week” the 
publishers will gladly send a Free 
Specimen Copy on application to 
‘News Review,” 48, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, England. 











THE KING 


Of especial interest to all Americans 
is News Review's revealing weekly 
article on His Majesty King Edward 
and other members of the British 
Royal Family, written from _head- 
quarters almost on the threshold of 
Buckingham Palace itself. 


* News Review” is obtainable, price 15 

cents weekly, from the International News 

Company, 131 Varick Street, New York, 
or from any I.IN.C. news-stand, 


NEWS 


Britain's First Weekly Newsmagazine 








aster,’’ Dr. Dennett wondered if in view 
of “the current trends for the redistri- 
bution of wealth, the sources of benevo- 
lence for all cultural institutions may 
be exhausted... 

“It may well be that some day Wil- 
liams College will be merely number 
umpty-ump in the file of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, an obscure 
school in a regimented system of in- 
struction. 


® A year ago, Dr. Dennett joined Har- 
vard and Holy Cross in rejecting an 
offer of Federal aid for needy students. 
In an open letter to J. W. Studebaker, 
Federal Commissioner of Education, 
the Williams president spoke his mind 
on college relief: “I... regard this 
procedure as little less than deplor- 
able.” 


YALE: Old-Age Pension Bureau 
Says. Students Must Pay $3 Tax 


Rap, Rap! Last week, many Yale 
students slammed their doors shut 
when they found their caller came from 
the office of Hugh J. McQuire, director 
of New Haven’s Old-Age Pension Bu- 
reau. 

Residents of one dormitory, however, 
welcomed the visitor, gave him a com- 
fortable chair, plied him with smokes 
and drinks, and answered his questions. 
All were freshmen, under 21, and not 
subject to the tax for the old-age pen- 
sion. 

Last year New Haven collections for 
the State’s old-age pension fund fell 
$75,000 short, and the city had to dig 
into its own pocket. This year Mc- 
Quire hit on an idea to insure collection 
of the $213,000 assessment: he would 
include Yale students under the law 
which says that every legal resident of 
the State, over 21, regardless of citizen- 
ship, must pay the $3 levy. The May- 
or’s office decided students were legal 
residents since they lived in New Haven 
three quarters of the year. 


Thereupon a student committee went 
to the registrar’s office and demanded 
the right to vote. The registrar’s office 
said they weren’t legal residents. “But 
we live here three quarters of the year,” 
the committee chorused. Retorted the 
registrar’s office: “Whatever gave you 
the idea that was legal residence?” 


Confident they had a trump card to 
play when the case came to a hearing, 
the students trudged back to the camp- 
us, determined not to pay the tax. 

Meanwhile the university has main- 
tained a hands-off attitude. The uni- 
versity counsel has informed students 
that the tax is legal, and has allowed 
the Pension Bureau office to copy names, 
addresses, and birth dates of students. 


President James R. Angell, aware of 
a published report last week that Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago would succeed him 
when he retires next year, said he 
favored taxing everyone in the college 
regardless of age: “There are rumors 
that I am to be fired and I may be on 
relief myself.” 





BOOKS 


HISTORY: Miss Landreth Picks Up 
Her Shillelagh for Old Ireland 


Dim centuries ago, the High King of 
Ireland had a strange dream. Unable 
to interpret it, he summoned Cesarg 
the Wizard and said: 

“I saw a great flock of birds coming 
from the depths of the ocean. They 
settled over all of us, and destroyed 
us... Tell me, Cesard, is there a mean. 
ing to this vision, and what does it 
portend ?” 

The Wizard answered: “Warriors 
are coming across the sea... A new 
people will overtake us; a people skilled 
in every art and magic spell. An evil 
spirit will overtake us and be our 
doom.” 

Cesard’s prophecy was repeatedly 
fulfilled. Before the birth of Christ, 
the legendary Tuatha de Danann ar. 
rived; in the eighth century the Danes; 
in the twelfth the English. All brought 
sorrow to the green island. The shadow 
of age-long suffering lies on Dear Dark 
Head (An Intimate Story of Ireland. 
By Helen Landreth. 349 pages, 102,470 
words. Bibliography, index. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $2.75.) 

But “Dear Dark Head,” a national 
symbol identical with Kathleen in 
Houlihan and Dark Rosaleen, indulges 
in no Kilkenny keening. Miss Lan- 
dreth is concerned with the truth. She 
has anchored this informal history to 
eight years of research. Yet her book 
mounts to the entertainment level of 
fine fiction and often soars to the realm 
of poetic beauty. Those who follow her 
come to understand the proud and 
valiant nation which has struggled so 
long against successive oppressors. 

Were the English less harsh than 
earlier invaders? Miss Landreth lets 
the record speak. Under Elizabeth, 
Britons murdered Irish leaders and 
plundered the peasants. Under Vic- 
toria they forced Ireland to deliver 
grain while 1,250,000 of her people were 
dying of famine. Under George V they 
instituted the Black and Tan terror. 
There are plenty of reasons, Miss Lan- 
dreth shows, for Ireland’s so-called 
turbulence. 

Of the many legends, one of the best 
describes the great battle between Fer- 
daid, champion of Queen Maeve, and 
Cuchulain, ancient hero of Ulster. For 
three days they hacked and speared 
each other, quitting each evening to 
fraternize at the camp fire. Finally 
Cuchulain’s charioteer decided that a 
decision was overdue. Approaching 
his master, he delivered a pep talk: 

“The battle warrior that is against 
thee shakes thee as a fond woman 
shakes her child. He washes thee as 4 
cup is washed in a tub. He grinds thee 
as a mill grinds soft malt. He pierces 
thee as a sharp tool bores an oak. He 
binds thee as the woodbine binds the 
tree. He pounces on thee as a hawk 
pounces on fledglings, so that no more 
hast thou the right or title or claim to 
valor or skill in arms, thou little imp of 
an elf-man.” 
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These words so enraged Cuchulain 
that he quickly speared Ferdaid into 
the semblance of a sieve. 


¢ The author’s only ancestral connec- 
tion with Ireland is a great-grand- 
mother. Helen Landreth, now 43, is a 
native of Nashville, Tenn.; she studied 
at Columbia University. In 1922, 
equipped with just enough stenographic 
knowledge to make her “the world’s 
worst secretary,” she landed a job on 
Collier’s. Her employers soon dis- 
covered her ineptitude for shorthand 








NEWSPHOTOS BY ROBIN CARSON 
Helen Landreth: Not keen on keening 


and advanced her to an editorial as- 
sistant:s post. Thereafter she wrote 
human- and woman-interest articles. 

It was through her father, Olin H. 
Landreth, a civil engineer, that she 
was first attracted, in a roundabout 
way, to the subject of her present and 
only book. She accompanied her father 
to Europe in 1925; the ship called at 
Queenstown whose wintry air whipped 
up a desire to learn more about Ire- 
land. When Miss Landreth returned to 
the United States she haunted the 
libraries for Gaelic lore. 

Meanwhile she became: fiction editor 
of McClure’s. One day she received 
the happy news that she was to be 
managing editor with a 50 per cent in- 
crease in pay. Twenty-four hours later 
the magazine. was sold. Miss Landreth 
resumed full-time research, topping it 
off with a four-month visit to the 
mystic land of “Dear Dark Head.” Fu- 
ture sojourns will be made only in 
Summer months. There’s a certain 
Winter charm in a steam-heated New 
York apartment. 


NOVEL: Farrell Tells 
Raucous Tale of Chicago Irish 


James 


When James Farrell brought out his 
story of the Chicago Irish—the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy—he ran into a blizzard 
of cracks from critics who told him that 
he had a dirty mind, that he was “mere- 
ly a photographer,” that he saw every- 
thing black and white, that his char- 
acters hadn’t the brains God gave an 
undershirt. 

Farrell paid little attention to these 


catcalls. He knew—as did plenty of 
others—that he had written a big book, 
not pretty, but uncompromising and 
true. He hadn’t attempted to resolve 
the questions of space-time, the class 
struggle, the lost generation, or the 
nature of love. But he had turned the 
life of the South Side inside out, and 
through a welter of raw incidents had 
developed the most clearly conceived 
lad in modern American literature— 
young Lonigan. 

Studs died of a flutter heart at 30, but 
his raucous soul goes marching on 
through Farrell’s latest book, A World 





I Never Made (508 pages, 160,000 words. 
Vanguard Press, New York. $2.50). The 
screeching parents, bellicose working 


stiffs, and gangster children would have | 


been as familiar to Lonigan as his own 
pants, and the reader half expects to 


see him bob up among the four-letter | 


words, spitting on his hands, and ready 
to paste a neighbor. 


Adequately filling Studs’s brogans, | 


however, is little Danny O’Neill. A dis- 
guise for the author himself, Danny is 
a likable kid with considerable resilience 
from the impacts of a crude environ- 
ment. Studs broke and became a slob. 
But at the end of Danny’s first volume 
—with three more on deck— it’s evident 





that O’Neill will survive and fight his | 


way out of his repressed class. 


Danny lives with his paunchy Uncle | 
Al Flaherty, his Aunty Margaret, and | 


his violent grandmother. Al peddles 
shoes on the road, schools himself in the 
use of such classy words as decorum, 
elan vital, and doldrums, and is de- 
ceived by his maudlin wife. A pathetic 
Babbitt, Al is just Studs grown up and 
gone soft. 

Danny rather likes his Aunty Mar- 
garet except when she comes home 
blotto from her assignations with her 
lumberman-lover. But he stands best 
with old Mrs. Flaherty whose mind 
thinks naturally in terms of mayhem 
and carnage. When her other daughter, 
Lizz, has marital difficulties, Mrs. Flah- 


erty advises: ‘Here, Lizz, take this milk | 


bottle home with you, and if he opens 
his mouth, give it to him. Split his head 
open and bring me his brains, and I'll 
give you five dollars.” 

“A World I Never Made” may leave 
varied conclusions in readers’ minds— 
that something should be done about 
conditions south of the Loop; that noth- 
ing can be done about it, the Irish being 
what they are; that nothing should be 
done about it, since it makes a magnifi- 
cent kaleidoscope of human passions. 
One conclusion will be inescapable, 
even to those who squirm at Farrell’s 
bluntness: that he is the best reporter 
on American life since Dreiser and Lew- 


is, and a stronger artist than either. | 


® Born in 1904 somewhere down near | 


Blue Island Avenue—he doesn’t know 
just where—Farrell scrambled his way 
up through the local parochial schools, 


took nine months of night classes at | 


De Pauw University and eventually 
matriculated at the University of Chi- 
cago at 21. He worked outside as a gas- 
station attendant, quit the college four 
times in as many years, and never 
graduated. But he had sat under Prof. 


| 





A Toast to Age! 
Aged bitters gives your drink natural, mellow 
flavor which an ordinary bitters lacks. % Insist 
on “‘ABBOTT’S”--America’s Oldest and Finest. 
The Abbott man pictured above appears on 
every label. Look for him before you buy. He’s 
the sign of the age. 
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Don’t give up outdoor living this 
winter. Come to Tucson. Activities of 
| every kind can be freely enjoyed day or 
| night all winter long. Relax at your lei- 
sure—or play with new zest in this land 
of clear, rainless days and cool nights. 
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LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring formula discovered by the 
Dermatological Research Department o the 
Miogenic Laboratory, is now available to the 
general public for home use. Further informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 
MIOGENIC LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 3003 
Stanford University 
California 
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James Weéber:Linn. and had written 
thousands of all but illegible words for 
him in longhand. - Linn deciphered them 
sympathetically and encouraged him 
to think of himself as a writer. 

After leaving Chicago for New York, 
he got jobs in a cigar store and in an 
advertising firm, then chucked them in 
31 to elope to Paris. The following 
year he was checking the galley proofs 
of Studs. He sweated away much of 
the next few years at Yaddo, New York 
—a colony where writers in the throes 
of book-birth are supported by a trust 
fund. ‘“Gas-House McGinty,” “Calico 
Shoes,” and the rest of the Lonigan 
trilogy appeared about this time. 

At present, in his New York apart- 
ment, he’s working on the rest of Dan- 
ny’s career, getting ready a volume of 
short stories, and preparing to vote for 
Norman Thomas, the Socialists being 
“the only party willing to make social- 
ism the issue of the campaign.” 


: * 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


News From Tartary. By Peter Flem- 
ing. 381 pages, 122,100 words. . Illus- 
trations, index. Scribners, New York. 
$3. The author of “Brazilian Adven- 
ture” chronicles an audacious journey 
across China-in company -with Kini 
Maillart, Swiss journalist. On this sev- 
en-month trip they crossed numerous 
deserts, climbed 15,000-foot passes, and 
encountered Mongols, Turkis, Tungans, 
and other remote peoples. Well written 
and extremely interesting despite a 
somewhat irritating British tendency 
to belittle the achievement. 


No Place Like Home. By Beverley 
Nichols. 305 pages, 93,100 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2. Nichols, 
who agrees with Fleming that most 
travel dangers are overrated, gallivants 
through Germany, Hungary, the Balk- 
ans, and Turkey, and arrives in Pales- 
tine at his brilliant best. There he finds 
that the British play off Jews and 
Arabs against each other but prefer 
the Arabs. He also takes stock of a 
Zionist colony and is appalled by its 
sloppiness and desolation, though he 
admits that the nursery-reared chil- 
dren appear healthy. His usual wit en- 
livens a book which is full of unusual 
information. 


Forays and Rebuttals. By Bernard 
De Voto. 403 pages, 122,700 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $3. Twenty- 
three sharp-tongued essays and reviews 
by the editor of The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Giving and expecting no 
quarter, De Voto hits out at his anath- 
emas with both hands and an occa- 
sional foot. He’s frequently right, 
sometimes magnificent, and invariably 
provocative. 


The White Hare. By Francis Stuart. 
314 pages, 89,400 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. A tender and beau- 
tiful story about an Irish boy’s love for 
his brother’s wife. At 34, Stuart is a 
member of the Irish Academy of Let- 
ters. To those who haven’t read his 
other books, this novel will explain why 
his work is admired by such men as 
Bernard Shaw and W. B. Yeats. 
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TRANSPLANTS: Dr. Schwind 
Gives Rat New Leg That W orks 


Gee-whiz science writers delight ip 
envisioning the day when morgues wij] 
do for men what auto-accessory shops 
do for motor cars. When the great day 
arrives, surgeons will send internes 
scurrying for healthy livers, kidneys, 
and limbs to re-equip their wealthier 
patients. The healthy organs will come 
from people killed in auto wrecks or by 
electrocution—sudden deaths likely to 
leave quantities of healthy tissue in the 
corpses. 

The only flaw in this bright picture: 
successful organ and limb transplants 
are so difficult and rare that their his- 
tory could almost be written on a post- 
age stamp. Most pioneer work was 
done by Alexis Carrel, energetic little 
Rockefeller Institute Researcher and 
Nobel Prize winner. In 1907 he snipped 
the leg off one dog and stitched it on 
another. Carrel’s masterful surgical 
technique made medical history. 

Then a cadaverous, sharp-featured 
German researcher, also a Nobel Prize 
winner, put his hand to the work. Deft- 
ly, Dr. Hans Spemann of the University 
of Freiburg cracked tiny eggs of black 
salamanders. With a delicate hair loop 
he fished out bits of tissue and dropped 
them into place on white salamander 
embryos. 

On the bellies of white salamanders, 
he thus grew eyes that should have 
been on black salamanders. Like Car- 
rel’s composite dog, his monsters lived, 
grew, and were healthy. 

Last week the solemn little journal, 
Science, reported another astonishing 
piece of work: transplantation of a leg 
from one albino rat to another. The 
work took precedence over Carrel’s be- 
cause the artificially installed rat leg 
moved and reacted to nervous stimula- 
tion. The leg on Carrel’s dog, although 
it had a healthy circulatory system, 
could do neither. 

Dr. J. V. Schwind of Loyola Univer- 
sity’s Medical School cut half way 
through a hind leg on each of two 
young rats. He bound the rats together 
and plastered the tissue flap of one 
against the raw flesh of the other. Up 
to this point the technique was not 
unlike that of plastic surgeons who 
bind arms to faces, so that flaps of 
skin from the arm can grow and re- 
place destroyed facial tissue. 

After the upper part of the donor 
rat’s leg had grown in place on the 
host, Dr. Schwind readied himself for 
delicate surgery. First he frayed the 
ends of the sciatic nerves which control 
leg action and spliced them together. 
Then he cut the dangling leg from the 
donor rat and stitched it in place. ‘The 
animal,” said Dr. Schwind, ‘attempts 
to move this [the original] leg from 
the source of irritation, but since the 
nerve of this leg has been grafted to 
the nerve of the extra leg both legs re- 
spond.” 

For weeks he fussed with his rat like 
an expert masseur working on a [a- 
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yorite patient. He rubbed it to speed 
up circulation and flexed it to strength- 
en muscles. After this treatment the 
leg could lift a 10-gram weight one 
centimeter. Eventually, nearly normal 
muscular action was established. 


ALLERGY: New Treatment Found 
For Rare Sensitivity to Cold 


Few branches of medicine offer such 
a fruitful field for research as the study 
of allergy—abnormal bodily sensitivity 
to substances and conditions that have 
no effect on the majority of human be- 
ings. A whiff of ragweed pollen will 
give one person teary, bleary eyes and 
a snuffiing nose. Dietary factors—eggs, 
cream, lamb—cause violent reactions in 
certain individuals. In a few extremely 
rare cases people are unable to stand 
light; if these invalids are moved from 
their dark rooms for only a few seconds 
they become deathly ill. Exposure for 
an extended period will kill them. 


Last week’s Journal of the American 
Medical Association took up another 
of these rare allergic reactions: hyper- 
sensitivity to cold. During the past 
ten years Dr. Bayard T. Horton and 
the late George E. Brown of the Mayo 
Foundation managed to find 22 people 
with this abnormal condition. 


Some had mild manifestations. On 
exposure to cold their faces, hands, and 
necks would break out in rashes; oc- 
casionally they would faint. Severe 
cases presented a more troublesome 
picture. One patient’s hand, when im- 
mersed in cold water, would bloat like 
an inflated rubber glove. Another’s 
tongue and lips puffed out grotesquely 
if he ate ice cream. Others collapsed 
after sitting in a tub of cool water for 
a few minutes. 

The researchers first set themselves 
to finding why these things happened. 
They dunked a woman’s hand in cold 
water and knotted a tourniquet tightly 
around arm veins. Her hand puffed 
up, but the reaction was purely local. 
Once the tourniquet was removed her 
body as a whole began to react: blood 
pressure fell and pulse rate shot up. 


This clearly indicated that some kind 
of chemical reaction was taking place. 
Probably, the doctors reasoned, the 
chilly cells were throwing off some 
chemical which entered the blood 
stream and affected the rest of the 
body. Because the reaction resembled 
that caused by injections of histamine 
—a complex organic substance found 
in liver tissue and skeletal muscles— 
the doctors believed that this chemical 
caused their patient’s misery. For 
treatment they followed the trail blazed 
by hay-fever researchers. Since rag- 
weed pollen injections seemed to help 
ragweed sensitivity, Drs. Horton and 
Brown began treating cold sensitivity 
with cold. They had patients immerse 
hands in cold water for one to two 
minutes each day. After three to four 
weeks of such treatment, many of the 
sufferers were able to walk into a cold 
wind or stand under a cold shower with- 
out fear of collapse. 
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SCREEN: ‘Libeled Lady’ 
Right by a Quartet of Stars 


Does 


Contrary to prevalent opinion, Holly- 
wood medicos press the public pulse 
with sensitive fingers; the increasing 
frequency with which the major stu- 
dios are turning out multistarred films 
is a policy soundly based on compre- 
hensive exhibitor surveys. 

After “Grand Hotel” and “Dinner at 
Eight” proved just what the patient 
needed, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer saw no 
reason to alter its prescription. In Li- 
beled Lady—a farce that will rejuve- 
nate all but the most hopeless hypo- 
chondriacs—Lawrence Weingarten, pro- 
ducer, and Jack Conway, director, have 
compounded a quartet of stars and a 
fine assisting cast topped by Walter 
Connolly. 

William Powell and Myrna Loy 
teamed for the first time in “The Thin 
Man,” and the combination persisted 
through two more triumphs. Then the 
leaves in Powell’s teacup indicated a 
blond woman in his film life; he was co- 
starred with Jean Harlow in “Reck- 
less.” Meanwhile Spencer Tracy made 
love to Jean Harlow in “Riffraff’’ and 
married Myrna Loy in “Whipsaw.”’ Still 
on the merry-go-round, Powell became 
Myrna Loy’s lawfully wedded husband 
in “The Great Ziegfeld.” Now all four 
appear in the same picture, probably on 
the theory that if any two of them en- 
sure a picture’s success, the combined 
effect of all four should break a good 
many box-office records. It probably 
will. 

Within the potentialities of their re- 
spective roles the foursome comes off 
with the honors about even, although 
Jean Harlow fans have especial reason 
for throwing their bonnets to the ceil- 
ing. Freed from the strictures of the 
sentimental roles in which she has been 
cast recently, the blond star again re- 
ceives an opportunity to demonstrate 
her talent for portraying an indecorous 
young lady. 

Based on a story of Wallace Sulli- 
van’s, the screen treatment by Maurine 
Watkins, Howard Emmett Rogers, and 
George Oppenheimer dedicates itself to 
transporting the stars from one ex- 
hilarating sequence to the next with a 
maximum of sprightly dialogue. 

The Evening Star goes to press with 
a libelous story about Connie Allen- 
bury. Played by Myrna Loy with her 
customary charm tempered by a level- 
headed skepticism, the wealthy play- 
girl promptly files suit for $5,000,000. 
The story breaks as Managing Editor 
Haggerty (Spencer Tracy) is about to 
lead his fiancee, Gladys (Jean Harlow), 
to the altar. Hastily postponing his 
nuptials for what Gladys thinks is just 
once too often, Haggerty evolves a 
plan to compromise Connie and dis- 
credit her suit. He hires Bill Chandler, 
an itinerant reporter and ladies’ man 
(made blandly engaging by William 
Powell) to do the eompromising. The 
mechanics of Haggerty’s plot require a 
marriage—a marriage (it turns out) 
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I hear that you aim to shuffle the next “‘deal.” 
Well, Alf, my advice is to use a MASTER 
SHUFFLER. You're bound to keep everybody 
playing your game because everybody will get 
good cards. Even the dummies will be inter- 
esting . . . and we all know that satisfactory 
dummies are necessary! The diamonds will be 
distributed evenly. (And that ought to be bet- 
ter than a ‘‘chicken in every pot.’’) And, Alf, 
don’t forget, the MASTER SHUFFLER is 
automatic and it doesn’t talk out of turn. 


Respectfully, 
MASTER SHUFFLER 
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inane only—between Chandler and a 
violently reluctant Gladys. The mar- 
riage service is performed, the bride 
ignores her husband and kisses the best 
man passionately, and what happens 
after that happens swiftly and hilari- 
ously. 


€ 
STAGE: Russian ‘Nobles’ Score 


In First Smash Hit of Season 


The first smash hit of the season 
came to New York last week via Paris, 
Vienna, London, and a score of other 
European cities. Tovarich (Russian for 
“comrade’’), adapted by Robert E. 
Sherwood from a French comedy by 
Jacques Deval, is a delightful show 
which should pack the Plymouth The- 
atre for months. 

The play revolves around a high- 
born, poverty-pinched Russian couple 
who become servants in a French bour- 
geois family. The staleness of its theme 
is easily forgotten amid the gaiety of 
Gilbert Miller’s production. 

John Halliday and Marta Abba, Ital- 
ian actress, taking the roles of Prince 
Mikail Alexandrovitch Ouratieff and 
the Grand Duchess Tatiana Petrovna, 
surpass the most critical demands. 
These noble relics of Czardom don’t 
moon about the old days. Charming and 
lovable people,- they are humorously 
concerned about the present problems 
of food and lodging. 

In their shabby garret they joke 
about the landlord who is threatening 
to put them out. Tatiana feels that she 
can delay the eviction by making their 
creditor a Prince, but Mikail reminds 
her that she has already done that. 
Then Tatiana, boasting of her skill at 
pilfering food, goes out to collect some 


‘more. When she learns that the police, 


on government orders, have been wink- 
ing at her thefts, she weeps with rage 
at the wicked deception. 

If the Russian couple does not con- 
form to tiresome traditional mold, 
neither does the French. This bourgeois 
pair is neither mean nor snobbish. But 
Jay Fassett and Margaret Dale, who 


Marta Abba acknowledges the suave gallantry 
of Frederic W orlock and Ernest Lawford .. . 


NEWSPHOTOS BY JACKIE MARTIN 
Clifton Webb’s unexpected seriousness 
makes Helen Gahagan pause to consider 


impersonate the employers, are soon 
perplexed and embarrassed. They pro- 
vide admirable support in several up- 
roarious scenes. One of them: Fassett 
shivering in temporary agony after 
downing a headache cure composed of 
gin, ether, and gunpowder. Another: 
Miss Dale stuttering with fright when 
Mikail, whose identity she has just dis- 
covered, starts to serve cocktails at a 
party given for Gorotchenko (Cecil 
Humphreys), a Soviet Commissar. 

The rest of the cast includes Ernest 
Lawford, Frederic Worlock, Barbara 
Gott, James E. Truex, and Amanda 
Duff. There’s not an inept performer in 
the lot. Despite a timeworn theme and 
a modicum of hokum, “Tovarich” will 
make many friends. 


© The play’s success in Europe brought 
wealth but no satisfaction to Deval. He 
regarded it as an amusing trifle, the 
product of a cheerful mood. Of much 
more importance to him was a tragedy 
on which he had labored for two years. 

Tragedy and comedy opened simul- 
taneously in Paris. Within a fortnight 


. . . harasses Jay Fassett 
by craving his pardon 


the first collapsed. “Tovarich” ran for 
800 performances. Its translation into 
English is the first job which Sherwood, 
author of “Idiot’s Delight” and “The 
Petrified Forest,” has done on another 
man’s play. 


« 
OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Under the aegis of James R, 
Uliman and the Shuberts, the Golden 
Theatre, New York, houses a play based 
on the lives of the young sculptor Henri 
Gaudier and Sophie Brzeska, the mid- 
dle-aged writer who fostered his career 
at the expense of her own. As a study 
of two strong personalities who share 
poverty and an unnecessarily tangled 
relationship in a London tenement, Gor- 
don Daviot’s dramatization of The 
Laughing Woman fails to achieve 
strength or credibility. Tonio Selwart 
is more convincing than Helen Ménkep,, 


And Stars Remain: An ingratiating 
performance by Clifton Webb, late of 
the musical stage, in an inferior play by 
Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein, even 
more recently of Hollywood, inaugu- 
rates the nineteenth Theatre Guild sea- 
son. Helen Gahagan also does what she 
can with the twin brothers’ ingenuous 
story about a conservative family whose 
younger members are militantly liberal. 


Daughters of Atreus: As adapted by 
Robert Turney from Aeschylus’s an- 
cient trilogy, the bloody story sym- 
bolizes the decay of Greek civilization 
and suggests the disintegration of our 
own. In spite of Eleonora Mendelssohn’s 
strong Klytaimnestra, the production 
by Delos Chappell at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre does not do justice to 
the material. 

SCREEN: The Magnificent Brute (Uni- 
versal): Like Victor McLaglen’s inter- 
pretation of a roaring, fighting puddler, 
this comedy-drama of a steel mill is 
more muscular than cerebral. Frankly 
melodramatic, earthly in its humor, the 
film is distinguished by McLaglen’s vi- 
tal presence and the restrained per- 
formance of Jean Dixon. 


NEWSPHOTOS BY GEORG HEYER 


. .. and persuades John Halliday to sign a big 
Czarist bank account over to Cecil Humphreys 
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—Wheres the Zas/e \ve been- 
hunting for 





OLD GRAND-DAD 


'RAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY — BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER U.S.GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
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There are two thoughts behind this picture 


5 ie first thought behind this picture 
is this: Tonight, turn your after- 
dinner coffee into delicious Coffee 
Royal by serving Four Roses Whiskey 
with it. (Just pour the whiskey in the 
coffee—stir—and sip!) 

The second thought is this: that 
whiskey, like coffee, must be blended 
to be at its best. 

For various whiskies, like various 
coffees, have their own outstanding 
virtues. And the way to get all these 
virtues is to blend several fine whis- 
kies — to merge them into a liquor 
more magnificent than any one of the 
separate whiskies could be alone. 


FOUR 
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That’s how Four Roses’ flavor is 
achieved. That’s why we believe it is 
the noblest whiskey ever put in bottles. 

This is a large statement. But it is 
easily proved. A single sip of Four 
Roses will tell you that only by blend- 
ing several fine straight whiskies to- 
gether is it possible to get such perfect 
all-round quality. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louis- 
ville and Baltimore, make Four Roses (94 
proof), Paul Jones (92 proof), Old Oscar Pep. 
per, Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof) — 
all blends of straight whiskies. 

Send 10¢ in stamps for “Irvin S. Cobb’s 
Own Recipe Book.” Address: Frankfort 


Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


ROSES 


A blend of straight whiskies—94 proof 


WE BELIEVE IT IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY, REGARDLESS OF AGE OR PRICE 








